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Nottce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
posters. 








“THE COMING MAN,” 


A SPLENDID SUPPLEMENTARY PICTURE, ILLUS- 
TRATING THE INTERIOR OF THE GREAT 
CHINESE THEATRE IN SAN FRANCISCO, 
Will be published and gratuitously given to all pur- 
chasers of No. 762 of FRaNK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER, tssued on May 4. This paper will also 

contain, as part of the series of sketches 

“ACROSS THE CONTINENT,”’ 

fine engravings illustrative of the manners, domes- 
tic habits, amusements, religious rites, etc., etc., 
of the Chinese, who, by thousands, are seeking 
the coasts of our Pacific States, building therein 
new homes, and planting, in the full light of the 
civilization of the nineteenth century of our Chris- 
tian era, a social polity which had been developed, 
and then stood still, thousands of years before Marco 
Polo told the Venetians his strange story of the peo- 
ple of far Cathay. 

The Chinaman is but in his infancy on this con- 
tinent, and yet he already presents a strange 
and sharp contrast to his Caucasian neighbor, chai- 
lenging the criticism of the Pen, and the portraiture 
of the Pencil. There are in the United States, 
at the present time, not less than seventy-five, and 
the number may even reach one hundred thousand 
Mongol-Tartars ; but in San Francisco they are seen to 
best advantage. There they largely congregate ; and 
there— 
iN COSTUME, STYLE OF HABITATION, 
and in the pursuits of business—they closely reproduce 
the customs of their native land. Apparently affiu- 
ent, they sustain three theatres, with large com- 
panies of actors; several temples, curiously fur- 
aished, and as capacious as the edifices of Christian 
congregations ; and halls, in which secret and appa- 
rently powerful communal societies congregate, and 
where the affiliates sleep and eat, and wait until re- 
munerative engagements are offered them, It was 
with the heads, or chiefs, of these organizations that 
the Chinese employed on the Pacific Railroad were 
contracted for, and from which, like bees from hives, 
they blindiy, in obedience to orders, departed to toil 
b the gorges and on the declivities of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and in the great basin of Utah. 

Our artist, while in California, and more particu- 
larly during his sojourn in San Francisco, sought 
every opportunity to 
PICTURE THE CHINESE AS THEY ARE 
there seen in their shops, their homes, their tem- 
ples, their theatres, and the streets ; and it will not be 
denied that he has succeeded, when the public become 
acquainted with the fine series of engravings which 
we propose publishing. 

THE GREAT CHINESE THEATRE, 
to accompany No. 762, will be a double-page picture— 
a companion-piece to those recently presented to 
purchasers of this journal, entitled ‘‘ Passing Through 
the Valley of Great Salt Lake,” and *‘ The Snow-Sheds 
on the Central Pacific Railroad.” 








THE GALLOWS-TORTURE. 

Tene is an instinctive repugnance in every 
breast against taking human life, even when it 
is forfeited as the just penalty for the most 
grievous crimes that can be committed. We, 
however, nerve ourselves up to the perform- 
ance of the deed, and are reconciled to its per- 
formance by reading the sanguinary edicts of 
the Old Testament, although the ‘blood for 
blood ” decrees need all the supposed sanction 
of Divine Inspiration to make them tolerable. 
Then, again, we think of the~villainy of the 
criminal ; we picture to ourselves the hideous 
lineaments which we feel he must possess ; his 
features full of cunning, duplicity and gross 
‘animal characteristics. We study the story of 
his outrageous acts, and by degrees work our- 
selves up to justification of the sentence that, 
in return for the innocent life that he has will- 
fully taken, he shall, on the gallows, forfeit 
his own valueless, badly-passed life. 

We say to ourselves, in excuse for this pro- 
ceeding that is so against our natures, that 
we thereby protect ourselves against any fu- 
ture similar crime upon his part, by putting 
him quietly away ; and further, that we ex- 
pect, by this result of crime, thereby to pre- 
vent all similar instances in the future, on the 
part of others who may be tempted to wreak 
their vengeance or give way to their passions 
upon any provocation. 

In view of all these considerations, society 
ventures to return to the murderer the retribu- 
tive justice of a similar fate, and as ‘‘he has 
measured it is meted out unto him again.” 

Well, the murderer is taken, in the full blaze 
of the sun and in cool blood, to the gallows. 
There he stands, for a brief period the object 
of interest for a surrounding crowd, The last 
prayers are said, and he has made his last 
speech, in which he states that he dies happy, 
sure of a blissful immortality ; for he has re- 
pented of his enormities (or has got over- 
taken by justice—probably the same thing), 





The drop falls ; or, by the cutting of a rope, 
he is suddenly jerked upward. The result de- 
sired, in either case, is to break the spinal 
marrow, which will insure immediate death. 
This aim is rarely obtained—very rarely. The 
next best result is, that by the complete tighi- 
ening of the rope around the neck the pas- 
sage of air into and out of the lungs, and of the 
blood to and from the heart and to and from the 
brain, shall be utterly and completely arrested. 
This result is also but imperfectly obtained. 
The circulation of both air and blood are in- 
deed interfered with very seriously, and im- 
mense suffering is produced thereby; but 
death is but gradually produced, for some air 
enters the lungs, and some blood is, though 
with painful difficulty, forced by the mosi 
labored exertions of the muscles of the heart 
and the chest to the sensorium, and life 
is kept flickering for a certain period, during 
which, not only life but sensation and con- 
sciousness are preserved. This is known by 
the convulsive and sometimes the intelligent 
movements of the criminal, who strives, and 
sometimes successfully, to raise his pinioned 
hands from his sides up to his head to seize 
the rope and endeavor to loosen its tightening 
grasp. 

These struggles are continued, according to 
the degree of strangulation, for a very consid- 
erable period. In the recent case of Reynolds, 
air was heard entering the lungs, and life, and 
most probably consciousness, was thus kept 
up during the prolonged period of five min- 
utes! The heart did not cease to beat for 
over seven minutes from the time of the cut- 
ting of the rope. 

Numerous melancholy instances have oc- 
curred in which the rope has broken, and the 
criminal has been taken up from the ground, 
to which he has fallen, to the scaffold above— 
sometimes fighting and contending, with the 
pertinacity of a dying man, against his execu- 
tioners—again, and perhaps a third time, to 
go through this horrible ordeal. 

In view of these horrible outrages, it does seem 
as if some better way of getting rid of a villain 
might be adopted. We agree with the law 
that these venomous men should be dispensed 
with, and the world rid of these pestilential 
**varmint;” but we belong to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and we do 
not think it consistent with these protestations 
for the brute, to be silent at cruelty to man. 
At the dog-pound the canine nuisances were 
formerly butchered in a most cruel manner, 
now théy are packed into a slat-box, and 
quickly submerged below the asphyxiating 
waters. The operation is most rapid, and 
the death not unpleasing, if we may credit the 
statements of those who have narrowly es- 
caped a watery grave. 

The guillotine is a method most effectual, 
painless, momentary, and incapable .of acci- 
dent, in the immediateness of its performance. 
A strong wire, less liable than a rope to be 
broken, and capable of being more efficiently 
tightened, might be instrumentally drawn 
tightly around the neck, and thus the same 
strangulation as that effected by hanging 
might be the more speedily and surely at- 
tained. 

Something, surely, is demanded from hu- 
manity. Torture is obsolete ; and torture is 
actually added to three-quarters of all the exe- 
cutions that are performed in this country. 

Why not return to poision? This was an 
ancient method ; and if then justifiable, when 
the effects of the poisons then known were slow, 
and often painful, and of some uncertainty, 
surely, now it would be less objectionable, 
when new discoveries have given us numerous 
poisons that will utterly destroy both con- 
sciousness and life in a minute’s time, and 
without the least suffering. 

There are a dozen better and more humane 
methods of putting criminals to death than 
the obsolete barbarity of the gallows. Elec- 
tricity is speedy and painless. Suffocation by 
carbonic acid gas, bleeding after chloroform, a 
large dose of strychnine, either by the mouth 
or subcutaneous injection—any one, of which 
is preferable to that at present adopted. 

By this means the public display, so brutal- 
izing and useless, may be dispensed with ; 
while the fact of death can, as now, be authen- 
ticated by the post-mortem examinations of 
competent medical and other officials. 

Surely, in the case of women—and among 
other female rights and privileges, that of be- 
ing punished as men for crimes is one of their 
most important ones—surely, when women are 
convicted of crimé, let the judge sentence 
them to a dose of prussic acid, that the awful 
spectacle of a woman, born to be the cheer 
and comfort of man, may not descend to be- 
come the jeer and the derision of the world, 

Will not some legislator frame a bill substi- 
tuting some other form of death than the gal- 
lows as a penalty for atrocious crimes? We 
assure him that his bill will have the sympathy 
of the entire community. 








MORE ABOUT MARCH. 


Marcu, 1870, has been more than usually 





and that the angels of heaven are awaiting to | windy—not only the moderate breezes usually 


usher Lim into paradi 


served, but it has ‘exhibited some severe 





gales, causing much damage both on sea and 
land. The gale of the 12th and 13th was ac- 
companied with some snow, and was spoken of 
as the Equinoctial. It was severe enough to 
pass for one of those storms, yet, on the 16th, 
another one, though not so severe, broke upon 
us, with a greater quantity of snow, but not of 
80 long duration. 

Again, on the 23d and 24th, another gale, of 
wind alone, arose, and was pretty severe ; and 
on the 27th, a still more severe gale swept over 
us, doing more damage than either of the for- 
mer. 

Which of these was the Zquinoctial ? 

The temperature of the month has been mod- 
erate, rising above 50° only four times, and fall- 
ing to 21.6° on the 4th, while the average tem- 
perature was 35.55°. 

Snow fell on eleven days, and rain on seven 
days ; the depth of water from both was 4,17 
inches. Two days were wholly clear, and three 
nearly so. 

The Aurora Borealis was observed on four 
evenings—mostly a steady, white light. 

The barometer indicated a low pressure, and 
the degree of saturation was a little more than 
half (54.85°), .100° being the point of satura- 
tion. 








LATEST NEWS FROM ALASKA. 


Tue government of the United States bought 
Alaska of the Russian Government for seven 
and a half millions of dollars, and soon after 
‘buying this pig ina poke,” sent an expedi- 
tion thither to survey their new possessions, 
and find out what sort of a bargain they had 
got. 

Of this expedition Captain Charles W. Ray- 
mond, a distinguished and capable officer of 
the Engineer Corps of our army, with a small 
party, started from the mouth of the Yukon 
River, in a steamer of small magnitude, and 
drawing but a few feet of water, and proceeded 
up this river as faras the steamer could go, 
thence by canoe and on foot till they arrived 
at the eastern border of Alaska, and on the 
edge of the territory belonging to British 
America. 

In a paper read before the American Geo- 
graphical Society, this gentleman gave a brief 
and hurried description of the voyage, his ad- 
ventures, the character and numbers of the 
people, native Indians of the country, its re- 
sources, capabilities, etc. We have had many 
surmises respecting this country and its capa- 
cities, and public opinion has fluctuated be- 
tween the two opinions of its great value and 
its utter worthlessness. 

At last we have the data from which to form 
a correct judgment respecting the whole affair, 
for the gentleman made a final statement 
under the head, ‘‘ What is Alaska worth ?” 

According to the lecturer, Alaska, as a resi- 
dence, is uncomfortable and insalubrious. It 
is damp and uncomfortable in climate ; con- 
sumption is a very frequent disease, and croup 
is the fatal cause of death to very many of the 
children. It is furthermore utterly unfit for any 
kind of agricultural pursuits, including the 
raising of either cattle or sheep ; and, to prove 
this assertion, he stated that, in the middle of 
August, he dug down into the soil for two feet, 
when he found the ground to be still hard 
frozen, and this in an exposed and warm posi- 
tion. 

Next, there was no gold, silver, copper, iron 
or other metals found in any perceptible quan- 
tities. In one place, a small streak of coal had 
been lately discovered ; and, in his journeying 
of more than 1,200 miles inland, he had seen 
none that would repay the labor of digging. 

There was, indeed, a considerable amount 
of timber, which might be valuable at some 
future day, when supplies nearer to mar- 
ket were exhausted. The rivers were full of 
salmon of an extremely fine description, but 
these were obtainable, in equally large quanti- 
ties, in the rivers of the territories nearer to 
market. Codfish were also abundant in and 
around the islands, but inferior to those of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The only source from whence any revenue 
could be obtained was from the seal fisheries, 
and it was thought that, by a tax of one dollar 
upon every skin, an aggregate of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars might 
thence be obtained. The expenses of the 
government for the year were over $500,000 in 
maintaining the little government needed for 
the territory. If this be offset against the 
revenue mentioned already as accruing from 
the seal fisheries, the total revenue from the 
territory of Alaska would be minus $400,000 ! 

It is thus proved from Governmental data, 
as given by a Government officer, that the 
purchase of Alaska was either a piece of the 
most arrant folly and stupidity, or a gigantic 
swindle, unsurpassed by New York jobbery. 

"As Mr. Seward is shortly to address the 
New York Historical Society on public mat- 
ters, would it be too much for him to ex- 
plain which it was? As he is out of politics 
now, it might not damn him more thoroughly 
than he now stands convicted on one of these 
dilemmic horns to tell us a little more about it. 


The subject is especially ting just 








now, inasmuch as the Russians have made a 
claim for interest on the $7,000,000, from the 
time the bargain was made to the time when it 
was paid. 

Finally, we suggest to the Government a 
method of getting a revenue from this region, 
of which we perceive they have scarcely yet 
thought. They have passed laws requiring 
that, at the tail of every document, bill, bond, 
etc., a seal and revenue-stamp be duly affixed. 
Now, if they will so modify and alter the law 
so as to require a revenue-stamp to be affixed 
to the tail of every seal, quite a revenue might 
be collected, with suitable officers—such as 
Fish would appoint. 

Instead of the usual method of affixing the 
time of cancellation, the seals might be liquid- 
dated immediately. 

Well, we'll laugh while we can, but if what 
Captain Raymond says is true, the best possi- 
ble thing we can do is to give the country back 
to the Russians. It is utterly valueless. Tho 
fur-trade—which must be carried on solely for 
the benefit of individuals, and in no way re- 
dound to the benefit of the country—is the only 
good thing about the whole country, in which 
there is not a hundred acres of land capable of 
raising mean, watery potatoes, far less grain of 
any description. The inhabitants live, one- 
half, on fish, the other half on moose-meat. 
They are stupid by nature; filthy, degraded, 
ignorant, beyond description. Still, we sup- 
pose, they are now voters, and equals of Mr. 
Revels, and Mr. Sumner, and Jeff. Davis. 








THE financial policy of the Government, and 
the various schemes proposed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to meet the financial questions 
of the day, are not only proper questions for 
discussion, but also of first public interest. 
Some incline to the immediate resumption of 
specie payments, as the sine qua non of our 
prosperity ; others maintain that the produc- 
tion of gold, of late years, has been out of all 
proportion to demand, and that it has ceased 
to be either a sound or unvarying standard of 
value, and has become a commodity, like beef 
or flour, obedient to the same laws, and subject 
to the same finctuations. Those holding these 
views also maintain that the productive re- 
sources of the country form the proper basis 
of its currency, to be represented by paper ob- 
ligations, the umount of which in circulation to 
be in proportion to public requirements. Among 
the active advocates of this doctrine, in support 
of which much can be said, is the gentleman 
who tersely lays down his article of faith in our 
advertising columns, and who, no doubt, will 
be glad to elaborate his views to any earnest 
inquirer or doubting Thomas. 








Mr. Ursain Dvusors has written a book on 
“ Artistic Cookery,” in which he says, speaking 
of the United States : 

“Formerly, the science of good living, the search 
after delicate viands, were the privileges of the few ; 
now-a-days, epicures may be counted by legions. In 
all countries, among developed nations, and those 
that seek after the benefits of modern civilization, the 
most enlightened minds are the most fervent wor- 
shipers at the shrine of good taste. In confirmation 
of this, the United States furnish the most striking 
examples that can be adduced; and if we consider 
the progress effected in so short atime in culinary 
and gastronomic art in that country, it may be pre- 
dicted that, at no distant period, it will be numbered 
amongst the highest in repute.” 


Take the American cuisine, as developed in 
American hotels.. Where the Englishman has 
one food—one dish—his American cousin has 
a good dozen. And New York boasts, at least, 
one establishment that does not fear, in its 
cuisine, competition with any chef or chefs in 
the world. 








In view of the frequent absence of the exe- 
cutive officers of the government from Wash- 
ington, and of the wearisome delays of business, 
and damage oftentimes thereby occasioned, a 
bill has been prepared to regulate business in 
the Executive Departments, providing, among 
other things, that the President and his Cabinet 
Ministers shall reside at the seat of government, 
and not leave the same for more than two 
weeks at a time without the consent of Con- 
gress ; that the departments shall be kept open 
from nine A. M. till three Pp. M., and during all 
this time shall be accessible to the people in 
person or by attorney, who shall be entitled to 
courteous treatment, and to have their state- 
ments considered; and that a complaint-book 
shall be kept in a conspicuous position near the 
door of every department, where!n any person 
aggrieved may enter any matter of complaint. 





Great efforts have been made to induce emi- 
gration from Europe to Brazil, the Argentine 





Confederation, and other South American 
States. Very roseate accounts of what may be 
accomplished there have been published in the 
English and Continental papers. But the Brit- 
ish Emigration Board have deemed it necessary 
to advertise the insecurity of life to emigrants 
landing in the Argentine Republic. The Queen’s 
Minister at Buenos Ayres seems to have made 
the murders of British emigrants and other for- 
eigners the subject of a despatch, and the Sec- 


retary of State has advised the Board to impress 
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on emigrants the danger of selecting a field 
where there is no sufficient security for life. 
We grant that nature has made the Pampas as 
rich a domain as Kansas and Missouri, but, at 
best, no richer. Why then should Englishmen 
seek a domicile among an alien race, with whom 
they cannot affiliate, while a kindred people in- 
vite them to settle ? 








PrRoFEssoR OWEN, after a late study of the 
tablets and inscriptions illustrating Egyptian 
life and usages some six thousand years ago, 
had stated that horses and asses are absent 
from these careful—and, no doubt, reliable— 
representations ; and his inference had been, 
that the founders of Egyptian civilization im- 
migrated at an epoch anterior to the subjuga- 
tion and impressment of these animals. To 
this statement a later Egyptologist—M. Lenor- 
mant—demurred, in so far as the ass is con- 
cerned; for he had accumulated a fund of 
evidence, from pictorial records, to prove that 
the meek beast was a bearer of men’s burdens 
as far back as the most antique mural paintings 
carry us—some six thousand years, at least ; 
an age that ought to make us revere the don- 
key. Notso the horse. There is no evidence 
of his service to men before the days of the 
shepherd kings, or some sixteen centuries be- 
fore our era. 








THe London Spectator, contrasting the hu- 
mox of Leland’s “ Hans Breitmann” and Low- 
ell’s ** Hosea Biglow’s Papers,” observes: “ Mr. 
Lowell’s is, in the strictest sense, original—you 
can liken it to nothing else on earth. Mr. Le- 
land’s, though perfectly original in conception 
—indeed, of his own sole invention—is,yet, in 
genus, more or less borrowed from Heinrich 
Heine’s wonderful mockeries.” 








SPRAINS. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


THERE are few accidents more serious than a 
sprain, and yet, at the onset, it is so slight, both 
in its cause and apparent effects. One is walk- 
ing along leisurely, and, to all appearances, 
with proper circumspection. But the side of 
the foot slips into a crack, or is placed on a 
rolling pebble ; as quick as a flash it slides 
away, twisting the ancle, and in a moment the 
individual becomes a sufferer and a cripple. 

By the torsion, the ligaments—which are little 
elastic by nature, and which are intended 
simply to bind the bones firmly together, giving 
them but little motion—are torn asunder by the 
strain which the weight of the falling body has 
suddenly put upon them. By their rupture, 
the bone is sometimes pushed from its place or 
dislocated, but usually no permanent displace- 
ment is seen, 

Sometimes there is a rupture of the tendons 
attached to the muscles; the fracture of the 
Achilles-tendon, or the great posterior tendon 
of the heel, sometimes called the ham-string. 
This is a very serious accident, and not unfre- 
quently requiring several months for its cure. 

The appearance of a sprained ankle is not a 
little alarming, for upon its first occurrence the 
pain is often agonizing, and the unfortunate 
sufferer Hes more or less prostrate and inca- 
pable of motion, or sometimes can barely hob- 
ble—-mainly by jumping upon the other foot. 
In less severe cases, one sometimes may walk 
for a considerable distance, quite unconscious 
of the internal injury done, but which a little 
rest shows to have been quite serious, and ma- 
terially aggravated by this- imprudent con- 
tinued use. 

Upon the first examination made, the injury 
done is barely perceptible to the eye, but the 
pain is vastly increased by the necessary re- 
moval of the boot or tightly laced shoe which 
has bound it and restrained its motion, and 
acted, like a splint and bandage, as a mechani- 
cal support. 

If the injury is severe, fifteen minutes will 
have sufficed to have effected such a swelling 
as to have materially affected its size, and 
added a bright red color, which gradually 
assumes a mahogany and “black-and-blue ” 
look, from the infiltration of blood under the 
skin from the rupture of a more or less impor- 
tant blood-vessel. This swelling, by its very 
pressure, adds materially to the suffering and 
consequent stiffness of the joint. 

The first thing to be done f to get home, for 
there will be little relief possible for many 
hours. Then, having removed all clothing, 
send for two deep pails, one filled with ice-cold 
water and the other with hot water, of as high 
a temperature as is possible to be borne. Sit- 
ting down as comfortably as possible, com- 
mence and plunge the foot into each pail altef- 
nately, holding it therein for several minutes. 
Keep this up for half an hour or more, adding 
hot water to one and a piece of ice to the other, 
as their temperatures approach one another too 
elosely. 

The object of this treatment is twofold. 
Firstly, there is an anesthetical effect, from 
these extremes of temperature, very solacing 
and comforting. Next, there is a beneficial 
effect produced by the high temperature of the 
very hot water, which expands the vessels of 
the limb, thus allowing the effused and clotted 
blood to be liquified and rendered capable of 
passing off through the enlarged calibre of the 
vessels, and by the stimulation of the absorb- 
ents, which thereby materially diminish the 
effusion, and, by implication, the suffering. 
This is not a very common treatment, but one 
of real practical value, it being an improve- 
ment upon the hot applications of the professed 
bone-setters. 

Entire rest is now the most important mat- 


ter. Ifthe sprain is such as to make the drag- 
ging weight of the foot painful, it may be well 
to gently put it up with splint and bandage, as 

if it was broken ; and if it was simply broken, it 
would be a good job, for the fractured bone 
would re-unite, and the limb become strong and 
capable of being used in six weeks, whereas the 
sprain may still be but partially cured in as 
many months. 

Of course, tight bandages, which might im- 
pede the necessary swelling, would not be ad- 
missible. Arnica-leaves, wet with hot water, 
will be found both soothing and useful as a 
kind of poultice. 

It will be especially found desirable not to 
dream, for a few nights, of any scurvy fellow 
insulting your girl at a fancy ball, and your 
attempting to kick him down stairs. All like 
juvenile effervescence will be found disagree- 
able in practice, if amusing in the thought. 

Of course, if there be any doubt, you will get 
suitable professional advice—if there be the 
least question respecting the existence of a 
dislocation of the joint or a fracture of the 
limb. 

After you have patiently rested for several 
weeks, and have found the joint little painful 
when at ease, but stiff, and illy bearing any 
attempts at use, great benefit will be found 
from the rubbing of a professed rubber, either 
with or without hot applications and stimulat- 
ing liniments. I have sometimes been aston- 
ished to find how skillfully these men work, 
applying an amount of force that one would 
scarcely suppose possible to be borne by the 
sensitive limb; but so rapidly do they pass 
over it, that the pain from the pressure scarcely 
commences before—the hand being withdrawn— 
it would seem to have no opportunity to mani- 
fest itself. From personal experience, I can- 
not but recognize the benefit of the rubbing, in 
these as well as some other similar forms of 
disease. 

There are multitudes of liniments and pain 
extractors, whose extra virtues are mainly 
seen in the extra advertisements. Their real 
benefit is found in the hand of the rubber 
rather than in their peculiar compound. But 
there are some persons who want to be doing 
something, and are not willing to trust to na- 
ture. If they must rub with something, get a 
liniment composed of. equal parts of chloro- 
form, camphorated oil, tincture of aconite-root 
and oil of cajeputs. This should be used in 
small quantities, and frequently. 

Finally, even if your business is suffering, 
and you must go down-town, keep quiet ; and, 
whatever else you may use, don’t use any big 
words. ‘*Harsh words” are no better for 
sprains than for “ buttering parsnips.” 








THE SICK INDIAN GIRL. 


Our photograper tells an interesting story in 
connection with the picture which appears on 
the first page of this issue. It is a custom with 
many of the Indian tribes—doubtless for sani- 
tary reasons—whenever any of their number 
falls sick, to place the invalid at some distance 
from the village, on the open prairie, always 
near water, where, sheltered from the rains, 
the cold winds and the rays of the summer sun, 
attended by the medicine man, he is left to get 
well or die. Mr. Russell, while wandering 
over the plains, accidentally discovered a sick 
Indian maiden lying under the shadow of a 
small tent, the attendant standing near, and 
seemingly indifferent to the fate which might 
befall her. ‘Questioning the girl and the medi- 
cine man, he discovered that matters were not 
so serious as he at first had supposed, and pro- 
posed to restore her to health by taking her 
photograph! The dusky aborigine assented. 
Raising herself partly up, the picture was taken 
as we have reproduced it. When handed to 
the patient to look at, she became so delighted 
with her ‘counterfeit presentiment” that she 
forgot all about her indisposition. She was re- 
stored, almost instantly, to perfect health! 
The miraculous cure got abroad, and in a few 
days the artist, if he had chosen to pursue, 
after his novel fashion, the medical business, 
might have had the pleasure of photographing 
every “sick Indian” living under the shadows 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Lying in State and Funeral of the Late 
Prince Henry De Bourbon. 
In our last issue, we gave an engraving of the scene 
of the fatal duel on the “ bloody ground” of Ventas 
de Alcorron, near Madrid, between the cousins Prince 
Henry De Bourbon and the Duc De Montpensier. 
With this number is given illustrations of the lying in 
state of Henry De Bourbon, and his funeral. The 
Prince having been a Freemason, the members of that 
body took charge of his remains, mounted guard over 
them, decked them with the emblems of the craft and 
of the deceased’s rank therein, and, to the number of 
nearly two thousand, followed the funeral cortege to 
the grave. The streets all along the route, from the 
house to the cemetery of San Isidoro, were crowded 
by spectators, who, however, took but little interest 
in the affair. The hearse was drawn by six horses. 
Its sides being glass, showed the coffin completely, 
which was a handsome one of bronze. At the ceme. 
tery, a priest, named Pulido, more enlightened and 
more liberal than his fellows (who, with a show of 
pious horror, had stripped the coffin of its Christian 
emblems, because the deceased was a Mason), read 
the burial service, and thus, despite the rules of the 
Church, gave the “Royal Republican” Christian in- 
terment. 
An Exciting Scene in the Cortes. 


On the 20th of March, a most exciting scene was 
witnessed in the Spanish Cortes—a scene that was as 
surprising as unanticipated. The Minister of Finance 
offered a project for the negotiation of bonds of 
the treasury. This caused a violent commotion fh 
the ranks of the more progressive liberalists, and the 














radicals and liberalists united to defeat, or, at least, 
greatly to modify, its leading features, This union 
greatly incensed General Prim, who withdrew from 
what is termed the “Union Liberals” in support of 





the Ministry, while, at the same moment, amid un- 
usual excitement, many members, sitting in the 
Chamber, rose to their feet, and, with violent gesticu- 
lations, claimed the attention of the presiding officer. 
While these excitable gentlemen were incoherently 
declaming, Admiral Topete was seen to rise, speak a 
few words in a vehement manner, and then retire 
from the bench of Ministers. The movements of 
General Prim and Admiral Topete quieted the disor- 
derly body, which, finding itself incapable of further 
action, adjourned. 
Recruiting Carlist Soldiers in the French 
The arrest of Don Carlos did not by any means put 
apend to the efforts of his partisans, for the enlist- 
ment of volunteers is still diligently practiced on the 
French frontier. In order to escape the surveillance 
of the Spanish authorities, the Carlist chiefs actually 
concluded arrangements with the Mayors of several 
communes on the French border to open recruiting 
places in their villages. The engraving is taken from 
a sketch of one of these places, where the ferment 
was at its height, and the excitement kindled by the 
splendid promises of the officers and the benedictions 
and indulgences of the priests attached to the regi- 
ments were successful in attracting a number of men 
to fight for the desperate cause. Having signed and 
sworn, the volunteer was furnished with arms and 
sent to join the main body of the forces in the moun- 
tains, where the Carlist regiments were bivouacking, 
quite close to the frontier, in order to render more 
easy a retreat, which even the supporters of the 
cause regarded as highly probable. 
The Trial and Acquittal of Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte, charged with the Murder of 
Victor Noir. 


In this number is given two of the leading scenes 
in the trial of Prince Pierre Bonaparte, charged with 
the murder of Victor Noir, a leading member of the 
party inimical to the present form of government 
which obtains in France, and whose organ is the 
Marsellaise. For greater convenience, and perhaps 
to get beyond Parisian influence, the accused was 
removed to the city of Tours, and there confined in 
the criminal prison, adjoining the building in which 
the case was heard, and at the close of which the ac- 
cused was relieved of the charge of murder. His ac- 
quittal surprised even his friends, who could not deny 
the assassination, and who looked for his incarcera- 
tion for at least six months ora year. On the rendi- 
tion of the verdict, the “High Court in session” re- 
solved itself into a civil tribunal, and fined the prince 
twenty-five thousand francs for the benefit of the 
family of his victim, and one hundred thousand 
francs to defray the expenses of the trial. When 
these charges were satisfied, the prince walked from 
the dock a free man—legally purified. The engrav- 
ings illustrate the accused while passing through the 
prison on his way to the court, and the place of the 
trial. 

Exhibition of Fancy and other Dogs at 
the Champs Elysees, Paris. 

The cultivators and fanciers of the canine race re- 
cently held an “exposition” in Paris, in which were 
brought together every possible breed of dog, from 
the hairless creature of Pekin, to the noble St. Bernard 
mastiff. Prizes were awarded to quite a number of 
candidates. Without entering into particulars a de- 
scription of the different quadrupeds for canine 
honors would be impossible. It can, however, be said 
of the “‘ exposition ” that it pleased all who witnessed 
it. It will probably be repeated in March or April of 
next year. Our engraving illustrates the reception of 
dogs of every strain, brought to the Champs Elysees 
for exhibition. 

The Carnival at Rome. 


They say in Rome that the Carnival is not what it 
once was ; that it has degenerated ; that the Romans 
think of something besides Tom-foolery ; that Ameri- 
cans, English and French have taken it out of the 
hands of its old friends, and so changed its character 
that it no longer interests even the children of the 
ancient Mistress of the World; that the authorities 
will not suffer masquerading; that the dukes and 
duchesses, princes and princesses, barons and baron- 
esses, and other members of the religiously-fashion- 
able circles of society no longer turn out in gay attire, 
and, from their carriages, in long, unbroken lines, 
pressing down the Corso, throw perfumed waters, in 
simulated egg-shells and comfits at each other. These 
are the explanations and the excuses of the Romans 
for the decadence of the Carnival in their city—and 
perhaps there is reason in them. It is now a fact that 
the festival is more generally observed in Rome by 
foreigners than by those who are “‘ native, and to the 
manner born.” On Shrove Tuesday, the authorities 
permitted masks to be worn. This permission was 
made the occasion of a great deal of amusement by 
the pensionaires of the French Academy, who impro- 
vised a Oar of Neptune, and with it made a grand 
progress through the Corso, to the delight of thou- 
sands, who, in every possible costume, crowded the 
way, and made ctu of thtaastiven” a a Gollan 
on-looker remarked. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Hyotexe or tHe Votce—Its Puysrotocy anp 
Anatomy. By GHISLANI DuRaNT, M.D., Ph.D. 
New York: G. Schirmer. 

Not intended as a manual for singers, but as a com- 
plete treatise on the vocal ne, S ae the anat- 
omy is fully described, and 


be useful in 
the voice, both to to vecaiiote and 
Mrs. Jennrncnam’s Jovnnat. New York: 
Charies Scribner & Co. 

A retty story, in verse, of quarrel and recon- 
ciliation. Between hard-headed husband and young 
wife. 

NEW BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED. 
From Cuantzs Scrrpner & Co. : ‘‘ Wonders of 


Glass-Making in All Ages,”’ and “The Sublime in 
Nature,” orm with Scribner's “Library of 
Wonders.”’ 


From Leyrotpt & Horr: ‘‘ The Hohensteins,” 
from the German of F. Spielhagen. 

From T. B. Perzrson & Brormers: “The 
Lost Daughter,” by Caroline Lee Hentz; and 
“George Canterbury’s Will,” by Mrs. Henry 
Wood, 


From the Masontc Pustisutne Co.: ‘‘Sweden- 
borg Rite and the Great Masonic Leaders of the 
Eighteenth Century,” by Samuel Beswick. 

From L. Praxc & Oo.: Three fine Chromo- 
lithographs—*“ First Leason in Music,” after T. 
Lobrichon: and “Queen of the Woods” and 
+ Little Bo-Peep,” after J. G. Brown. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
Grorce L. Fox has had an offer to go ta 
Europe. 


Amy Stove is the most popular actress of 
the day at Salt Lake City. Pm 


Stncixc is to be officially and regular! 
taught in the French navy. y y 


Fisk, J id to fe 
mT r., is anid te be be negotiating for the 


Parepa-Rosa’s prom p nee, this 
year, in Pittsburg, drew large enmlidages. 

Lavra Keene is to assume the management 
of the Academy of Music at Charleston, 8. 


Fecurter will shortly a in Sedien, in a 
French play, supported by a ich company. 


Mrs. F. 8. Cuanrrav will be the leading 
lady at Selwyn’s Theatre, Boston, next season. 

Grav has succeeded A. in engaging Rossi, the 
great Italian tragedian, to country. 

A BURLESQUE of “ The Boston Peace Jubi- 
a is the attraction at one of the Richmond thea- 


Lawrence Barrett is meeting with 
| ~ 1 eames Francisco as Lagadere, [> 
otto. 


Macere Mrrowetz, Charlotte Cushman, and 
a number of other actresses of note, began public life 
as ballet-dancers. 


T. W. Roperrson’s new nanny 6 to be pro- 
duced at the Prince of Wales Theatre, has for iter title 
the letters “‘M. P,” 


“Tue Green Huntsman” is the title of a 
lar play now Leoueemng great attention at the 
arieties, St. Louis, M 


Frank Drew is ote at the New Al- 
hambra Theatre, San Francisco, in Boucicault’s five- 
act drama of “Grimaldi.” 


F. 8. Cuanrrav, wae eae bean moomed for 
@ star engagement at eatre, San 
Francisco, Commences late in in May. 

Tue theatre of St. John, N. B., is open, 
and “The Sea of Ice” is the present attraction. It is 
appropriate to the climate of St. John. 


Joun BrovenamM joins Wallack’s regular 
company next season. He takes James W. Wallack’s 
posi = the ae joining Selwyn’s theatrical com- 


Tue name af Mr. Oliver 8S. Leland is to be 
added to the dramatic obituary. L Leland had 
long been known as a literateur, and particularly as 
a writer of plays. 


Fanny Janavuscnek, the German tragedien- 
ne, has been invited by the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar to pass several months at his beautiful villa 
on the Lake of Como. 


Mrs. Siprons is going to play Ophelia in in 
“Hamlet” at a German theatre in St. Louis. 

had a six years’ in Germany, and speaks 

language like a native. 

Moscuetes, the je and Rm ray 
the Lelpese Conservator, find in Lalpaie, March 10 aad 
at the age of seventy-six. 

PR a pn Mvavsacu and Clara Pearl, both 
German actresses, ming to 

United States. rae The former, a daughter of to the 

Muhivech, will appear on the Engiist — 

Miss Emtiy ScuompBere, the noted Eomede 

belle and has of late 


Feauenty “appeared i, private thexial — 


Pnow. R. -3 Times, an eminent Danish 
He had been for many 

years y —— enjo; + rar a == pension of 
$1, oz He was author of “ King Rene’s Daugh- 


ow NEWSPAPER-MAN, Of Liverpool, named 
Duckworth, has written a p) called “Under the 
Ban,” which will be produced at one of the local the- 
atres. The heroine of the is an actress who 
struggles against social — 


Mr. Asa Cusnman, a well-known actor, died 
in New York city a few days i had occupied 


the a < 8 manager of lympic. Theatre- 

his excellent personation of Uncle 

“he was a popular actor, and in private life was 
esteemed. 


“Tue Twetve Temptations” still holds the 
bones of Go Grane Goes Bones , and what with the 
scenic 


~ A, , etc. yy —- - - 41 
"feeling the dep cifect of the 
Foaien conbeme houses have been fair. 


By the last Australian mail, we have news 


of an interes amateur performance given at Mel- 
peg ny by the of the Flying Squadron, in aid 
the funds for the erection of a Duke of Edinburgh 


the proposed homes for 
eatage in omnetion yh profession the Antipodes, 


Ox Bott gave a SFeroon ns matinee at pont Associa 

tion Hall, on assisted by Miss 
Hattie Safford, the talented soprano, aie. Willian Mac- 

donald, the tenor, and Mr. ward Hoffman, the 
janist and composer. Ole Bull’s performance on his 
‘famous violin, elicited, as y— Foe do, re i 

encores, and his is responses exhibited a eki 

only can command, 


Tue actress most adored at this moment in 
London is , who plays Queen Elizabeth in 
Tom Tenors o "Ax and Crown.” People rave 
about her beautiful blue eyes, her fair hair, her fine 
features, her enchanting smile, and, as an envious 

says, ‘everything that is hers, except her hus- 
band.” He was her teacher in elocution, and she fell 
in love with him ; but, as an actor, he is not equal to 
his good fortune.’ 

Tue greater portion of the proceeds of the 
series of concerts Ole Bul) purposes giving in this 

country the present year will be devoted to a 
+ for erec a@ monument commemorative of the 
dth anniversary of Norw: nationalit 
or independence, Which is to be celebrated in 18 
This monument is to take the form of a beacon on the 
thus giving yoo to feelings 


N coast, 
of patriotism, and a on commerce 
navigation at the ie. 


Cuartes Avoust pe Berior, the famous 
violinist, died at Brussels, April 13th, in the sixty- 
ninth they of his age. He was educated chiefly at 
Paris, and appeared at concerts in successful rivalry 
with the great Paganini. At that time the Belgian 

rovinces were part of the Netherlands, and from the 
Fing De Beriot received a pension of two thousand 
francs, of which he was deprived by the —_ - 
1830, which made Belgiam an independent kin; 

Six years after this he married Madame Malily been, 
who was then at the height of her fame, and whose 
sudden death at Manchester occurred ‘only a few 
months after her marriage. De Beriot subsequently 
became one of the leading instructors in the Paris 
Conservatory. As a composer, he is known by several 
concertos for the violin, and operatic adaptations, 
and these are yet favorite with the leading violin vir 
tuosos of the day. 
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SRANCE.—RECRUITING FOR THE CARLIST ARMY OF INSURGENTS IN A VILLAGE OF THE PYRENEES. FRANCE.—CONDUCTING PRINCE PIERRE BONAPARTE FROM THE PRISON TO THE HALL 
NEAR THE FRONTIER. OF JUSTICE, AT TOURS. 
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FRANCE.—THE HIGH COURT IN SESSION DURING THE TRIAL OF PRINCE PIERKE BONAPARTE. 
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SPAIN,—-SITTING OF THE CORTES—GENERAL PRIM LEAVING THE UNION-LIBERALISTS, AND FRANCE.—EXHIBITION OF FANCY DOGS AT THE CHAMPS ELYSEES, PARIS—ENTERING VARIOUS 
ADMIRAL TOPETE, THE MINISTERIAL BENCH. BREEDS FOR PRIZES. 





SP4IN,-—-TEE FUNERAL AW MADRID, IN CHARGE OF FREE MASONS, OF PRINCE BENEY {TALY, —MASQUEBADE OF THE PENSIONARIZS OF THE ACADEMY OF FRANCE, IN SOME, ON 
DE BOVRBON, SHROVETVERPAY, 
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YEW YORK CITY.—-THE TRIAL OF DANIEL MCFARLAND, CHARGED WITH THE MURDER OF ALBERT D. 


TRIAL OF DANIEL McFARLAND—COUNSEL 
READING. LETTERS. 
THE only incident of moment that transpired in the 


second week of the trial of Daniel McFarland, was the reading 
of letters by Mr. Gerry, on the part of the defense, written by 
Mrs. Sinclair and Mrs. Calhoun (now Runkle) to Mrs, McFar- 
land. As these letters have been widely read, and commented 
on by the newspapers and the public, it is not necessary to re- 
produce them here. They are part of the testimony offered, in 
mitigation of the crime charged against the accused, to the 


jury and the court for consideration before making up the ver- | 


dict. 
Judge Davis, and Charles 8. Spencer and Elbridge T. 
Gerry, Esqs. 


In our last issue, brief sketches of the lives of these gentle- | 


men were given in connection with the story of the McFarland 
trial. The portraits are from accepted photographs. Mr. Davis, 
in concert with District Attorney Garfield (whose portrait has 
already been published in these pages), is acting for the people ; 
while Charles 8S. Spencer and Elbridge T. Gerry, associated with 
John Graham, are ey: the defense. 








THE COB BLER’S STORY. 
BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 
AUTHOR OF “ST. LEGER,” ‘TO-DAY, A ROMANCE,” ETC., ETC. 


“He came running down the steps to my shop—this very 
basement—and sat down in that chair, all out of breath. 

“‘T was hammering away, polishing off a new sole which I had 
just fitted to acustomer’s boot. I was in a great hurry, because 
I had promised the boots at two o’clock, and it was now a full 
quarter past. I should not have minded that, but the gentle- 





CHARLES 8, SPENCER, 
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HON. NOAH DAVIES. 


man said he should certainly call for them attwo. He wasa 
good customer, and I did not wish to disappoint him. 

“T had finished one, and was nearly through with the other. 
I looked up, and was glad to see that it was not the owner of 
the boots, and I kept hammering all the harder. 

“The young man—he was a young man, not more than one 
and twenty—sat about a minute, till he got his breatb. Then he 
spoke up, in a savage, domineering way, ‘Look here, old fel- 
low, here’s a little job I want you to attend to, while I wait; I 
am in a hurry.’ 
| “TI did not like his tone ; and, raising my eyes to his face, 

did not like his looks, either. For all that, he was a-hand- 
some, well-built fellow——a regular dandy, I should say. What 
struck me particularly was, that he was as pale as a ghost. 
**<Can’t tcuch your job till I am through with this. I shall 
| be done in a few moments.’ Times were dull, you see, and I 
| thought I would hold on to him, if I could. 

“He swore a big oath, which startled me so much that I 
| dropped the boot—in fact, I may say it was as good as finished 
|—and held out my hand for his. He had already pulled it off. 

“ *How long” he demanded, sharply. 
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““T-examined the boot—a neat button gaiter, almost new, | 


} best French leather, first-class every way ; in fact, one of Stiles’s 
make—you know Stiles is first-class—should say the pair must 
have cost fourteen dollars, perhaps fourteen-fifty, with the 
leather buttons, which are extra. The strangest part of the 


whole was, that the heel had been torn off, anditie sole ripped 


clear away to the centre—an odd sort of job, wasn’t it ? 
“¢Well,’ exclaimed the man, savagely, ‘what are you- waiting | 
for? Why don’t you auswer ?’ 
““* Where is the heel ? I asked. 
|} ‘**In h—,’ he muttered ; ‘and I have 
| you there after it.’ 
“T was frightened. 
the newspapers, I was afraid I was to make one of them. 


I had read so many murder cases in 
He 


looked to me as if he would not think twice before putting one 
of my own knives through me, 





half a mind to send | 
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RICHARDSON— COUNSEL FOR DEFENSE READING LETTERS WRITTEN BY MR3,. CALHOUN AND OTHERS. 


“*It will take a good hour,’ I said, ‘and I can’t make a 
neat job at that.’ 

|  ‘** Will give you thirty minutes,’ he answered, taking out his 

| watch. ‘Botch it any way you like, only make it strong. 

Thirty minutes, mind ! 

‘*T went to work with ail my might, the young man eyeing 
me every instant. I felt all the time as if he was pointing a 
revolver at me. 

“*Do you object if I do this with peg-work? I said, when I 
| came to the heel ; ‘it will save a good fifteen minutes.’ 

“¢ Peg away !’ ‘he growied. ‘Time almost up.’ 

“7 managed to get the heel on some sort of fashion. It 
didn’t look much like its mate—ha! ha! ha !—but he paid no 
attention to that. 

“On went the boot. 

“T did so. 

‘““He took a glance at the street, then he fumbled in his 
pocket, and pulling out a roll of bills, "threw me a five, 

‘“**There you are,’ he exclaimed ; ‘will be back one of 
| these days for the change.’ 
| ‘So saying, he started off double-quick, and turning up the 

street, was out of sight before I could count three. 
| “My first thought was that he had given me a counterfeit 
| note.. But I discovered, on examining it, that it was genuine, 
| and no mistake. 
| -*T am in ‘luck to-day,’ I thought. 

minutes work !’ 
“On looking a little more carefully at the bill, I perceived, 
on one corner, a drop of something ‘red, which did not appéar 
| to be exactly dry. No, I can’t say it was red, like red palot or 
| vermillion ; yes, it was red, though—leastwise, more red than 
anything else. It looked so fresh that I put my finger on the 
spot, just as one might say, without thinking of anything parti- 
cular ; yet I was in a kind of puzzle, too, considering it did 

| look, as I was telling you, quite fresh like. 
= When I put my finger on the spot, and took it off again, 
something stained it—something which—well, I’ never ‘can 


* Now, button it,’ he said. 





‘Five dollars for: thirty 





ELBRIDGE T, GERRY:—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
& M‘DONNALD. 


JEFYERS. 
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forget that to my dying day. I did not know 
what to do; so I called to my wife—she was in 
the next room, and the door was open. Says 
I, ‘ Wife, come here.’ 
“What's wanting ” says she, as she ran in. 
%“ ¢ What's that on my finger ? says I, holding 


it up. 

“** Blood,’ says she ; ‘how did you cut your- 
self ?” 

“¢Tt’s somebody else that’s cut, I am think- 
ing.’ And I told her all about it. 

“<Go right away to the police,’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“¢And get myself locked up for life as a 
witness? That’s the way they serve you in 
New York. I'll wait first, and see if the papers 
have anything about it.’ 

“¢Strange, Mr. P—— don’t come for his 
boots,” said my wife. ‘I wonder if you could 
be mistaken about his calling for them.’ 

“ ¢ Perhaps he has forgotten it himself, and is 
waiting at home for them, and here it is three 
o’clock 

“So saying, I took the boots and started for 
my customer’s house. I had a good way to 
go, but hurried as fast as I could, thinking all 
the time of the spot on the greenback and the 
pod on my finger, for I never thought to wash 

t) 


**T mounted the steps and rang the bell. 

“The door was opened so quick that it 
startled me, and there stood a sweet, pretty 
girl, fourteen or fifteen years old, dressed for 
traveling, hat and all on. 

“¢Mr. P.’s boots,’ I said, putting them down. 

% ¢ Papa is not home yet, and it is so strange,’ 
she cried. ‘I was watc for him. We 
were to leave for Boston by the quarter-past 
three express train, and itis that now. Papa 
is always so punctual, I can’t think what to 
make of it.’ 

“She appeared to be more thinking aloud 
than talking to me. 

Probably business detains him, miss— 
something unexpected, no doubt.’ 

“T could not help casting a glance at my 
finger as I spoke. I mean the finger that had 
the spot on it. I looked from the finger to the 
young girl. 

“¢Do you think anything has happened to 
him ? she demanded, earnestly. 

“¢Happened to him? No, indeed. Sure to 
be home in a few minutes.’ 

“The words nearly choked me. Howl got 
them out I don’t know. I left the house as 
quick as possible, holding the finger separate 
from the other fingers till I reached my shop. 

“¢ Something awful has been going on, wife. 
We will see it for certain in the papers.’ 

“¢ Peter, said she,-‘be sure you don’t wash 
that finger.’ 

Why not? said I, my teeth chattering. 

“¢T tell you you must not do it until we get 


the news.’ 

“¢Good gracious, wife,’ says I, ‘have I got 
to be all night with this finger so? I shall not 
sleep a wink.’ 


“Yes you have,’ says she ; ‘and I will do it 
up with a rag, so nothing can rub the stain 
, 


ut. 

“6 Please don’t do that, wife. It makes me 
feel e.? 

“ But before I was done speaking, she had the 

on. Then she got supper, but not a mouth- 
ful could I eat. 

‘Ts of no use, I can’t work ; I may as well 
go to I said. 

“T did not light up the shop, but went in the 
other room apd got in bed. laid awake 
nearly all night, in a terrible state with my 
finger. At last I fell asleep, and dreamed it 
began to swell, and kept growing larger and 
larger, till it was bigger than my head. I was 
im great trouble. A doctor came to cut it off, 
and, just as he was commencing, I heard a 
scream which woke me. 

“There was my wife standing over me, with 
@ newspaper in her hand. 

“¢The awfulest thing that ever happened I 
she cried. ‘Mr. P—— was murdered yester- 
day afternoon, and it was his murderer you did 
hat job for. Read P 

“The account was short. Mr. P—— had 
been discovered in the basement of his ware- 
house, near his vault, quite dead, stabbed ever 
so many times. The vault—it was where he 
kept his valuables—was open. Everything 
disposable was taken, of which was a large sum 
in bank bills—a tremendous robbery. From 
the basement into the vault, you crossed an 

covered with an iron grating, which let 
light into a cellar below. The murderer’s heel 
must have caught between the bars during the 
scuffle. It was wrenched off, and was found 
stuck there. There was no clue whatever to 
the murderer except the heel. This was the 
whole story. 

“T jumped out of bed. 

“*Now, Peter, what are you going to do” 
asked my wife. 

“‘Tam going to see Lawyer E—— (he was 
one of my customers), and tell him all I know.’ 

“¢ That’s right,’ said she. 

“T hurried off as soon as I was dressed. 
Lawyer E—— was not up. I waited for him. 
As soon as he came in the room, I told him my 
story. He took it coolly enough, but that was 
because he was a lawyer, I reckon. 

“* Wait till I have my breakfast,’ he said, 
‘and I will go with you to police headquarters.’ 

“*To be locked up? says I. ‘ Won’t that be 
the way of it?’ 

“ He laughed. 

“<¢] will take care of you, Peter,’ says he ; 
‘ will go bail for your appearance, if necessary.’ 

“After he had his breakfast, we started off 
together. Lawyer E—— took me to the chief 
man ; I forget what they call him. I told my 
story over again. Then I answered so many 


questions that I began to feel as if I had killed 
Mr. P—— myself. 

“Before they got through, they showed me 
the heel of the boot. I could have sworn to it 
on a stack of bibles. Then I pulled off the rag, 
and showed my finger. 

“* What's that for?’ said the police @ieer. 
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“T told him, 

“Never mind that. Let’s see the bank 
bill,’ he exclaimed. 

. “T took it from my pocket, and gave it to 
im. 

“‘He marked it carefully, and then made me 
mark it, so I should know it again, he said. 

“* What am I to do with my finger ?’ I asked. 

“© Whatever you like.’ 

“ ¢You don’t want it?” 

“The police officer shook his head and 
laughed. Then he put the bill in an envelope, 
and wrote on it, and put it in his safe. 

“Are you going to keep that ?’ I asked. 

‘¢ ¢ Por the present.’ 

“6 And you don’t want my finger ” 

“Not unless you choose to cut it off and 
leave it here.’ 

“T suppose he was joking, but I did not rel- 
ish such a joke, after lying in such a state all 
night, and dreaming that horrible dream. They 
handed me a paper to go before the coroner’s 
jury that afternoon, and Lawyer E—— gave 
his word I should be there. Then I went 
home. 

*** You are a fool, wife !’ 

“Those were the first words I spoke when I 
came in. 

“¢T am—am I,’ says she ; ‘I should like to 
know what for.’ 

**T told her the officer did not want my finger 
at all, She replied that the officer was a fool ; 
and then she began laughing at me ; and so the 
matter ended. 

‘*T told the story for the third time before the 
coroner’s jury, and that was all the good it did. 

“It was a nine-days’ wonder—the papers full 
of it. Folks came crowding to my shop to 
stare and ask questions. They only hindered 
my work; it didn’t do me any good. The 
police kept arresting people, and would fetch 
me to look at them; but they never got the 
right man. 

Here the cobbler paused. He remained so 
long silent, that I began to think his story was 
concluded. 

‘ ¢Ts that all?” I at length asked. 

“¢ Al? exclaimed the cobbler, with a start. 
*I wish it was all! I have but just begun.’ 

So saying, he took from his pocket a large 
colored cotton handkerchief, wiped his face, 
and proceeded. 

“Nothing more came to light for five years 
—five years. The whole affair went to sleep— 
forgotten—as things are in New York. Often, 
though, I used to think of that sweet, pretty, 
girl, who opened the door for me the day I took 
Mr. P’s boots home, dressed for her trip to 
Boston, and of her eager anxiety when she 
asked me, ‘Do you think anything has hap- 
pened to him? Oh, dear! oh, dear! I never 
could bear to recall it, and to think I had her 
father’s blood on my finger the very time she 
asked me the question. 

“* Well, as I was saying, nothing more for five 
years—five years to amonth. I was working 
hard as usual—just as I expect to work all the 
days of my life. I don’t know what made me 
cast my eyes up to the street—it is seldom I do 
it—but I did do it, and—may the Lord help me 
—I saw going by, at that moment, Mr. P.’s mur- 
derer. 

“He had a young woman on his arm, and 
she held by the hand a little tot of a child not 
more than three years old, who tripped along 
with her. 

“The wretch cast a strange glance into my 
place—he could not see me—and then turned 
away. 

“T threw down my work, ran in the other 
room for my wife. ‘I have seen him, I have 
seen him, have seen the murderer !’ I screamed 
in her ears. ‘ Put on your hat and shawl, and fol- 
low him—follow him to the ends of the earth 
and see where he goes—young woman and child 
with him—young woman and child. Do you 
hear ?” 

“Quick as thought, almost, my wife was on 
the sidewalk. ‘Be careful,’ says 1; ‘don’t let 
him suspect.’ Before the words were fairly out 
of my mouth, she was out of sight. 

“T sat like a petrifaction for more than a 


good long hour. Nobody can tell what I went 
through. Nobody can tell. First, I was so crazy 
glad to discover that wretch, I did not know 


what to do. Then I began to settle down more 
quiet, and when half an hour passed, and my 
wife did not get back, I fell into a great think- 
ing, and so many things came crowding, crowd- 
ing into my mind. 

‘That is his wife with him,” I said to myself, 
“and that little tot, trudging along, is his 
child. God forgive me! what am I trying to 
do? Tomake that young woman a widow, and 
little tot an orphan. The perspiration stood in 
big drops on my face—I could hardly breathe. 

“ Suddenly, the vision of the young girl wait- 
ing for her father to come home, appeared to 
me. There she was, standing in the door-way. 

“He shall hang!” I exclaimed, aloud. “He 
shall hang! What is his young wife to me, or 
the little child either. 

“ After that, I settled down, weak as 4 kit- 
ten, and remained in a tremble till my wife 
came back. 

‘ When she did come, she did not look to me 
to be the same woman she was. She had taken 
off her hat, and was swinging it, crazy like, in 
her hand. Her eyes were as big again as they 
were before, and she looked neither to the right 
nor left, but plumped herself square in her seat, 
and said nothing. 

“ ‘Well, where did he go to” I asked, after 
waiting a little. 

“ ¢ Peter,’ said my wife, solemnly, ‘are you 
SURE he is the one?” 

“ ‘Sure as I am that we are now talking to- 
gether.’ 

“¢Then may the Lord have mercy on ‘our 
souls !’ she screamed. 

“T thought she had gone off in a fit, but she 
came to, presently, and undertook to tell me. 

“<¢T followed them to Mr. P.’s house!’ she 
articulated. ‘As sure as I live I followed them 
to Mr. P.’s house, where Mr. P.’s widow lives, 
and there they went in, I asked the servant 








who stood on the stoop a minute, if the gentle- 
man and his wife were staying there.’ 

“ ¢What’s that to you, impudence ? she said. 

“ ¢ Nothing,’ I answered ; ‘only I-thought I 
knew the gentleman.’ 

“¢Then you ought to know he stays here, 
without asking.’ And with that the door was 
slammed in my face. Oh, Peter, Peter! it can’t 
be the one, 

“ ¢It is the one,’ I repeated, ‘and that I'll 
prove in less than an hour.’ 

“T started for Lawyer E——. He went with 
me once more to the head police. The head 
police took me all to pieces again; then he 
charged me to say nothing myself, and not to 
let my wife breathe a word to any one. I heard 
not a thing for three days, and began to think 
it was all given up, when slap came the arrest, 
and I was called on to be present at the exam- 
ination. I never told the particulars of the 
awful tale but once since. I doubt if I ever can 
do it again. 

The cobbler stopped, took a long breath, and 
proceeded. 

“What do you suppose? It was Mr. P.’s own 
nephew, who lived in Philadelphia, who mur- 
dered him. He confessed the whole before he 
came to trial. He had been on here for two 
days, and taken leave of his uncle the night be- 
fore, expecting to start for home in the morn- 
ing, but being detained, next day he walked to 
the counting-room and saw the uncle stepping 
down to his vault. The devil, he said, prompted 
nim to follow. He entered, unperceived, and 
waited till the vault was opened, and then com- 
mitted the murder and robbery. He escaped 
withont notice, and, in thirty minutes after he 
left my shop, he was on the train, and, strange 
to say, was never suspected. Three years after- 
ward he courted and married his cousin, Miss 
P——, whom, on that fatal day I encountered 
at the door. She was his wife, and little tot 
their daughter. Oh, my God! 

“ He was tried, found guilty, and sentenced 
to be hanged. The governor commuted the 
sentence to the State-prison for life. There he 
is now. 

“T sometimes feel sorry,” continued the 
cobbler, after a pause, “that I ever saw the 
man. But,” he added, thoughtfully, “‘I syp- 
pose it was best. 

‘ ¢ What became of his wife and child ” 

* ¢T cannot tell—they left the country. Dead, 
for aught I know.’ ” 








A RETRIBUTION. 


By Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


A LONELY dell among pine forests, where the 
deep gloom was apt to be broken by a narrow 
burst of moonlight, or a feeble glimmer of star- 
light, while great shadows, borrowing all the 
awfulness of the unknown, and wavering with 
the wind, took the astonished place of that 
steady and impenetrable darkness—such a spot 
as that lonely dell was not a pleasant halting- 
place in the path of benighted travelers. 

It was indeed the very point where each 
superstitions fancy that a man of any imagina- 
tion had ever entertained would rise and flap 
its evil wings in his face ; and all the more, as 
a halt here was nearly inevitable, it being the 
only watering-place in the sandy forest for 
many miles. For here, originally, a great farm 
had been begun ; a few rods back of the main 
screen of the forest, which had been left un- 
broken as a shelter against easterly winds, 
fields had been cleared, a building-site had 
been selected, and the cellar dug, and a well 
bad been sunk some forty or fifty feet till strik- 
ing a stream of pure water ; and though the 
whole had long since been abandoned, and had 
partially returned to the wildness of its original 
nature, still the iron-bound bucket of that great 
well-sweep defied Time’s ravages, and brought 
up the cool, sparkling flood for the refreshment 
of weary man and beast, whenever sent down 
on that errand. 

As Mr. Hartman drew up his thirsty horse at 
the well-trough—or, rather, submitted to the 
pause which the determined animal, well ac- 
quainted with the road, made there—thoughts 
of the loneliness and dangers of the place must. 
doubtless have obtruded themselves upon him ; 
and none the less because he carried in his sad- 
dle-bags and about his person, and must by 
many people have been known to carry it, a 
large quantity of gold and silver, and some 
bills, the proceeds of sales of certain lands 
lying to the northward, and of the rents of 
others, and for whose owners, past and pres- 
ent, he acted as the fiscal agent. 

As he dismounted and preceeded to let down 
the bucket, and bring it up again, while the 
horse drew in long draughts of the welcome 
water, every rustle of the branches bending 
low around him, every sway and swell of the 
night wind, every movement of a bird in its 
nest, every cry of a distant wild beast, or hoot 
of an owl far off in the depths of the forest, 
must have seemed like the stealthy advance of 
an enemy; he may have thought how fit a 
place this was for murder, with the struggling 
starbeams buried in a pall of thickening cloud, 
with the grave ready dug to the hand—that 
deep hollow, the sparkle down whose black 
length would never betray, to the seldom-seek- 
ing visitor, any glimpse of the corrupting hor- 
ror that lay hid beneath. If he did think thus, 
it was the last thought he ever had ; for sud- 
denly there came a crash, @ blow, that filled his 
brain with flame, and then with darkness and 
silence. And, though no sound of pistol-shot 
or outcry had scared the midnight hush, and 
nothing but that heavy thud had been heard by 
any one who listen yet murder had been 
done ; and, far away from home and wife and 
little Ones, Mr. Hartman had breathed his last 
breath, and presently, stripped by ruffian hands 
of all he carried that was valuable, the waters 
of the dark and unsurrendering well had closed 
with a heavy plunge above his lifeless shape ; 
and, after a stroke upon the haunches of the 








beast, that sent him galloping off down the dell 
and into the dim path, two shadows slipped 
back among the trees and thickets, and noise- 
lessly and with bated breath, hurried off to the 
place, three miles away, where their own horses 
waited for them, disposed their blood-bought 
gains about them, and cantered quickly on their 
way, thanking fortune—if such evil hearts 
could offer thanks at all—for their successful 
act; and, at any rate, congratulating them- 
selves that, just by the time they should be 
comfortably housed at dawn, the threatening 
rain would begin to fall, and would obliterate 
any marks their movements might have left 
behind them, and nobody could ever trace the 
course they had taken in the day’s holiday from 
the mill—a holiday enforced by reason of the 
low water in the stream, now presently to be 
full again, and swollen with the rain and its 
affluents. 

Of course, when at last the horse, without a 
rider, entered the next town, having followed 
the bridle-path at his leisure, and, grazing his 
way along the roadside, finally attracted the 
attention of some more idle or more kindly 
person than the last one was, great was the in- 
terest that his appearance excited ; for it was 
presently known to be Mr. Hartman’s horse, 
and various parties presently remembered that 
Mr. Hartman had passed through the town, a 
few days previously, on his way to collect a 
large sum of money for several firms owning the 
townships and villages lying to the north ; and 
it was not long before clusters of citizens were 
out searching the woods, in every direction, for 
news of the missing man. But all that was 
ever learned was, that Mr. Hartman had left 
the town beyond the woods on one day ; and 
the horse on which he rode, having crossed the 
woods, had been found, riderless, in the next 
town on another day ; but the rain had left no 
trace of footprint or of struggle ; the boughs 
bent in as deep a tangle as if no form had ever 
parted them ; the wild vine had put out fresh 
shoots, as it clambered about the well-curb ; 
the new spider’s web, shaking its jewels in the 
sun, looked like something undisturbed the 
summer long ; the grass had risen elastic from 
the tread of any feet however heavy, or bear- 
ing whatever burden ; and the dark and treach- 
erous waters down the well sent up their gleam 
with as quiet a sparkle as if they had slumbered 
in their depths, undisturbed, since first light 
dawned upon them. Had any marks of vio- 
lence remained in that spot, indeed, the confu- 
sion of the investigators would certainly have 
destroyed them all. Long and anxious as the 
search for Mr. Hartman was, nothing came to 
light to tell his fate; by degrees the search 
was made not for him, but for the treasure he 
had carried ; and as no trace of that was to be 
found, it came to be believed, in spite of all his 
honorable career—or, if not believed, at least 
suspected—that he had fled with the plunder. 
The broken-hearted wife whom he had left, 
soon weary of life, and unable to sustain its 
burdens without him—unable, moreover, to 
sustain the whispers of a shame she knew never 
could be his—had her grave made in the win- 
ter’s snows but a few months thereafter—and 
two little orphans were cast, homeless and 
friendless, upon an uncharitable world; and, 
out of love, and comfort, and plenty, and bright 
futures, came, ere long—and, so soon as the 
tragic fate of one parent, and mysterious loss 
of the other, ceased to excite pity or emotion, 
and grew to be a thing of the past—to want 
and menial service, even if not to abuse ; and 
four lives were ruined for a few handfuls of 
gold, and those to whom death had come were 
the least to be pitied of the four. 

And so the years went by; and, so far as any 
year further concerned itself with the fate of 
Mr. Hartman, one year like another; and by 
and by his name was half forgotten, or only re- 
membered as the main circumstance of a shiv- 
ering story to tell beside a winter’s fire. 

But there were those yet alive who would 
not so readily forget Mr. Hartman’s name as 
those who had no other reason to remember it 
than as a name belonging to a kind neighbor 
and a just man, or even to a suspected man and 
a mysterious disappearance—they, indeed, had 
different reason for remembrance from any 
others ; for the mention of that name printed a 
seal of blood upon their foreheads, and the tale 
of a dark deed done between two days. There 
were two men by the name of Snedecor—a fa- 
ther and son—employed in the saw-mills of an 
upper settlement, hardy and vigorous fellows 
both—the best logmen, the hardest drinkers, 
the tellers of the favorite story, the singers of 
the most uproarious songs, in all the gang who 
handled the lumber hedged upon the stream 
within its mighty booms. For all that, one 
could not say that they were popular men. 
There was an underhung shadow round their 
eyes, that made the eyes seem as cunning and 
as sharp as some wild beast’s ; a heavy fold of 
the flesh round the lips, that gave the mouth 
almost as cruel a look as that of one accus- 
tomed to feed on quivering flesh; and there 
always was, throughout the whole circle of 
their companions, a certain wariness and com- 
prehension of the nature of things, a tacit un- 
derstanding that, just after pay-day and after 
dark, these were not the men to choose for 
one’s only company. Nevertheless, a real ad- 
miration always followed and surrounded them, 
aroused, perhaps, by their stature, their rude 
health, their enormous strength ; and, sure as 
they were to carry off the palm in all the rough 
games in which they and their mates indulged, 
no one was ever known to grudge it to them ; 
and it was, perhaps, for that reason, lest the 
speech should seem envious and the speaker 
mean, that no one ever said much of anything 
to their detriment. 

One day Charles Snedecor, the son, took a 
holiday, saying it was of no use staying delving 
there, for he should break things if he didn’t 
have a breath of lbierty ; and he rode down on 
the team that went for supplies to the little set- 
tlement, taking various commissions, and de- 
claring that he meant to see a bit of the world, 
which, it was so long since he had seen, he had 
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village where the storekeeper was wont to 
stock his team and take a couple of days’ frolic, ; 
Chorles Snedecor mounted a hired horse for a | 
gallop round the lanes, as he intimated, but his | 
gallop really tended toward the town at the | 
river’s month, twenty-five miles below the vil- 
lage, and reaching there just as the steamer 
that plied between that place and the large city | 
some two hundred miles across the water, was 
making ready to cast off from the wharf, he 
stabled hs horse, and sprang on board, and 
made the voyage, and returned in the next | 
boat; and on the third day thereafter, had 
brought back his horse to the livery, fresh as a 
lark, and was driving the team up through the 
woods to the settlement, while its owner lay 
joggling about among the bags, red with a rag- 
ing headache. They did not stop for the noon- 
draught, that day, in the forest dell midway be- 
tween the towns. The storekeeper was asleep 
when Charles Snedecor cracked his lash, and 
went by there at a run; but, panoplied in cal- 
lous wickedness as the young man was, he 
heard the cracking of that lash echoing long 
after through the forest, with a sound that bor- 
rowed from the stillness till it fell upon his ear 
tremendous as a blow, and noonday though it 
was, with all his courage, he dared not look be- 
hind him. 

There was no post-office at all in the little set- 
tlément of the saw-mills, and it was not till 
nearly three months afterward, when the store- 
keeper went down again for fresh supplies, tak- 
ing with him this time;another kamberman who 
felt a longing for civilization, and returning, as 
before, after a three days’ frolic that he brought 
back with him what mail there had collected, 
since his previous visit, for the various names 
on his list. In this mail was a letter for 
Stephen Snedecor—greasy and soiled enough 
without, as all might see, but no one there was 
wise enough to know how uncouthly phrased and 
spelled it was written. 

“‘ Hallo, Steve !” cried one and another. “A 
letter? When’d such a thing happen you be- 
fore ?” 

** Blest if I know !” answered Stephen, tear- 
ing open the epistle—(only, if the record were 
more faithful than polite, it would not be re- 
corded that it was a blessing which Stephen 
Snedecor imprecated then upon himself.) 
“ Blest if I know. Somebody’s written to me 
now, at any rate. What's this? Eh? Uncle 
Ben? What? His property—Charlie—your 
Uncle Ben’s gone—your poor Uncle Ben! Well, 
now, that’s sad !” 

“Yes,” said Charles, sauntering up, and with 
a wink at the men, as if the old man’s weakness 
were pardonable enough, and must be allowed 
under the circumstances. ‘Very. How about 
his goods ?” 

“Don’t talk about them now,” said the 
worthy and melancholy Stephen. “ ’Tain’t the 
time for that. He’s left em allto me and you ”— 
with a sorry shake of the head. ‘ There warn’t 
no one else. He was always mighty fond of me, 
Ben. I remember the day when—ah, it’s no 
use! Poor Ben—who’d a thought he'd gone 
the fust ?” 

*“ All right,” said Charlie. shifting his quid. 
“He did very correct. Raal Snedecor—stand 
by one another, thick and thin, It’s no use cry- 
ing for spilt milk though ; and you'll have to go 
treat now, father.” 

‘¢ Go treat !” cried the father, facing about in 
such good mimetic trim that it might have 
made his fortune on the stage, “ Go treat, you, 
dog, when I’ve just lost my only brother ?” 

“Oh, bother your only brother! You've 
come into some property, haven't you? Well, 
then, you’ve got to do the square thing by me 
and the boys here—haven’t you ?” 

“Well, make it what you like, Charlie. I 
must see about being off,” said the father, with- 
out thinking it best to make any observation 
upon the want of feeling manifested by his son 
—Charlie not being so accomplished in hypoc- 
risy and villany as himself, yet, on the whole, 
playing his part very naturally, it would seem, 
since none of his acquaintance took exception 
at it; but it was quite out of the question for 
him, even in the matter of life and death, to sim- 
ulate emotion over the death of a relative who 
had never lived, and the rough brutality of his 
words evidently struck his hearers as nothing 
but the proper expression of his character. 

“Whatll you do with all your cash, now, 
Charlie ?” asked the millmen, by and by, when 
Stephen’s preparations had been made, and his 
grief was sufficiently mitigated to allow his join- 
ing presently the festivitics where Charlie pre- 
sided, and which consisted of nothing more 
elaborate than a jug of cider decanted into 
crockery mugs. “ Lot’s of chips, ain’t they ?” 

**Reckon we'll buy a farm, shouldn’t wonder,” 
said Charlie to his questioner. ‘* Father’s got a 
fancy for a farm—always had. Id rather go 
into trade ; trade’s the thing, down to Salt-water, 
or else open tavern.” 

“Td like to keep tavern,” said one, ‘‘and 
step round smart among the horses; coaches 
driving up, and driving off, and grog steaming 
in the bar. Id like that, first-rate.” 

“T say, Charlie,” cried another, warmed with 


forgotten how it looked. When he reached the | 





the picture, “‘that place in the woods were we 
always stop to water the cattle going down to 
Salt-water—that old farm that’s gone back to | 
wilderness—buy that, and open a half-way 
house.” 

* Couldn’t do a better thing, by dash !”, cried 
several. 

“Look here,” said Charlie, “I'll tell the old | 
man. I believe you're about right.” The cider 
had made him braver than when he whipped 
the team past the well at noonday. And before 
Stephen had left the saw-mills, it had been 
talked over very innocently among all hands, 
and was quite fully arranged, that if the funds he 
received from his brother Ben’s estate were of 
sufficient magnitude, the half-way farm was to 
be purchased, on his return, a house built upon 
the old foundation, and.a baropened there ; and 
many an uproarious night was to be celebrated 
within the log walls by the merry company of | 
millmen on their upward and downward trips | 
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| never occurred to us, 
| then die at last before your wife, who'll inherit 


| pull at his pipe. 


from the various settlements and logging- 
camps. 

Stephen Snedecor was gone something like 
twe weeks. When he returned, there was yel- 
low metal clinking in his new valise; there 
were some bills there too, which he kept secre- 
ted in the lining, never meaning to produce 
them except in case of need, lest they should 
lead to any identification in past unpleasant oc- 
urrences; and then there were other bills 
for which he had exchanged silver—though 
about that, when showing these latter bills, he 
said nothing ; he wore a gold watch—poor Ben’s 
watch, he said—poor Ben had been well to do 
in the world, not like his miserable, shiftless 
brother ; and he had bought, and registered the 
deed of the old half-way farm. Before long 
there was a holiday at the mills, for some rea- 
son, and a gang of men went down the woods 
to a great house and barn raising for the Snede- 
cors, and a royal merry-making afterward—for 
very free with their money were the Snedecors 
—and that being done the work went on to 
completion with carpenters and masons and 
day-laborers, of whom Charles and Stephen 
were each one, till the house was finished and 
furnished, after its sort, the land cleared again 
for fresh harvests, and the road through the 
woods so improved, on either side, for a dozen 
miles, as to make it a bit of travel to,be chosen 
even by those who had option of other paths, 
and thus to bring custom to the half-way house. 

For all this, and much more, Stephen Snede- 
cor had the money, and many a laborer blessed 
the day when Stephen’s brother Ben, depart- 
ing, set his hoarded goid and silver free to cir- 
culate among needy men once more. 

As the first harvests were gathered in from 
the rich virgin soil, and carted away to mar- 
ket, and the half-year’s gains of the tavern 
were counted up, Stephen Snedecor bought 
other lands in his neighborhood, lying beyond 
and around his great farm. Dividing these 
into smaller farms, other gatherings of mill- 
men and wayfarers were convened for the 
clearing of these lands; rude houses were 
erected, and each farm was sold, ata reason- 
able rate, to some ready purchaser among the 
laborers, till Stephen Snedecor, if he made no 
immediate money out of the arrangement, had 
a settlement of good size about him, from 
which, in patronage and perquisites, he ex- 
pected to make, year by year, a handsome in- 
come ; and all the more, when he should be ap- 
pointed, as he meant to be in good time, a 
justice of the peace. 

Three years had not passed before the little 
village of Snedecor’s had put on a flourishing 
aspect, with a grist-mill and a small saw-mill of 
its own at the little water-privilege of a brook 
running through the farther fields, and, with 
the farms, making a fine yield off of their 
newly burnt land; and, old Snedecor’s name 
becoming attached to his township, he saw 
himself about to loom up into a patriarch of 
respectability in the land—the founder of a sort 
of dynasty, the ruler over a people small in 
number, but entirely dependent on his sove- 
reign will. At this point he informed Charles 
that now he expected him to marry forthwith ; 
for heirs to this fortune, and women in this 
family, were essential to his plans ; and Charles, 
looking about him dutifully, selected a forlorn 
widow, once in better circumstances than ever 
to have expected her stars to bring her to her 
present trouble, as she constantly informed the 
universe ; and, as she listened graciously to his 
advances, and was almost the only one who 
would have done so, he presently made her 
Mrs. Snedecor. Mrs. Snedecor had the incum- 
brance of a young step-daughter, Mariana, the 
legally adopted child of her previous marriage ; 
but the child retained the name of her step- 
parents, which she had worn for so long, and 
was allowed to live, for the present, in the 
house of a cousin of her step-mother’s, where 
she was treated so much less severely, and 
made so much less of a drudge, that the child 
hoped, with all her heart, she might be allowed 
to stay forever in the log cabin, and never be 
called up to the great frame house to bear the 
brutal gibes of the Snedecors, and to wait on 
their rough and noisy guests. For, though 
plenty ruled up there, with great sides of beef 
and haunches of venison and braces of birds ; 
with cones of sparkling white sugar on the 
upper pantry shelves, and luscious cheeses on 
the lower ones; with pies and puddings and 
jellies and spirits and spices—the girl loved 
better the rude bowl of brown bread and milk 
that she ate in peace in the log cabin; for in 
some way—she could not tell in what—the 
presence of the two Snedecors sent chills creep- 
ing across all her flesh, until, if they spoke to 
her or touched her, it often seemed as if she 
must cry out, She was glad that they, neither 
of them, liked her, and always preferred to 
have her kept out of their sight. She had no 
very high opinion of her step-mother, child as 
she was, though she had some affection for her ; 
but it never occasioned her any wonder that 
the women had married Charles Snedecor. 

‘‘Look a’ here, Charles,” said Stephen Sne- 
decor to his son, as they sat alone in the bar- 
room one night after Mariana—who had been 
ordered to bring up a bundle for her step- 
mother—had gone home, and when all the 
house was still. “I say, you'd orter alter that 
will you made in your wife’s favor the day 
after you was married. Dashed strange it 
If you outlive me, and 


this property through her ?” 

“Who? Why, my children—my wife’s chil- 
dren !” 

** Your wife has no children, and never will 
have any! Ill be blest, Charles Snedecor, if 
every cent we’ve got won’t go to that Mariana, 
the white cat! I'l) be blest if that isn’t a bit of 
the devil's workmanship, and nothing else ; for 
that Mariana is Hartman’s own daughter.” 

“Sh !—sh! What do you want to call names 
for, father? Let her be ;” and he took a long 
“Tf that’s so,” said he, at 
last, biting the stem between his teeth, “I 
won't say I'll object, 





old-scores, and let her have it; it’s hers any 
way; her brother’s dead, you know. I've fol- 
lowed them up, though, I'll tell you the truth, 
I didn’t know who she was when I married 
Laury. But look a’here,” and he struck his 
great chest resounding blows, “do you suppose 
I'll be dropping off in a hurry with all this 
brawn and muscle? No, sir! I may bury one 
wife and marry another yet. Ill see ’em all 
under the grovnd, and then I'll live !” 

“May be,” said his father. “I’m pretty 
tough myself. But I expect you to last longer, 
and your wife to last longer yet, and Mariana, 
there, to last longest of all. She’s fond of Ma- 
riana, Laury is—and—I tell you I don’t like it— 
her getting the gelt—it seems too much like 
doing a job for nothing ad 

But here the noble creature’s philosophy was 
interrupted by the arrival of a team, the stamp- 
ing of the horses, the shouting of the men, and 
all the bustle of hostler and drivers together. 
As the Snedecors threw open their doors to the 
guests, and looked out into the coolness, it is 
to be wondered whether they drew back with 
any sudden shiver of premonition or remem- 
brance. It was just such a summer starlight 
night as that when Mr. Hartman dismounted at 
the well to water his weary horse, and there 
was still the deil before them, with its break in 
the forest road, but little altered, by the night- 
light, from its appearance then, with the 
shadows swinging across it from the windy 
branches, with the great well-sweep lifted like 
a finger that points out a culprit; with the 
same stars looking down that looked upon that 
scene. 

‘* Well, Snedecor,” cried one of the teamsters, 
coming up with buckets, ‘when you going to 
clean out that old well of yours, and give the 
spring down there a chance? What do you let 
a well close by the road get all choked up for, 
and make my men bring bucketsfull to the 
horses from a brook a whole furlong off ?” 

“Oh, pooh, pooh!” returned Stephen. ‘ It 
won’t hurt your men to stretch theirlegs. And 
it’s agoing to be cleared out soon’s Charlie and 
me geta spare day. We've been right busy 
with the mowing——” 

“Charlie and you! What do you pay your 
hands for? Keep a dog, and bark yourself !” 

‘No, no, no. Me and my men always works 
together, and shares together. But that’s a 
dangerous job, as I suppose you know—clean- 
ing out an old well ; and I’ve kind of put it off. 
And I don’t make none of my men go where 
I’m afraid to go myself !” 

** Just as you like,” said the man, leading off 
a pair of his horses, while the hostler took the 
rest ; *‘ but if you and Charlie don’t do it pretty 
soon, why, Tom and me will.” 

“We'll begin the business to-morrow, sir !” 
cried out Stephen after him. ‘Sure as shot, 
we will!” And to-morrow, indeed, they did 
begin it. 

With what spirit the Snedecors went about 
that job there is nobody to say. Stephen was, 
at breakfast, particularly pleasant and jovial, 
as was his way, when any sly or bad business 
was on hand; Charles was particularly surly. 
The old man, perhaps, was hardened by life, 
and years, and nature. After the work was 
begun, he delved at his business with now a 
song, and now a whistle, and only at last in 
silence. But Charles Snedecor may have found 
the task more difficult, for many a time he 
stopped and wiped the cold perspiration from 
his forehead, and more than once went into the 
house and mixed and drank a stiff glassful of 
stout Santa Cruz, and came back slowly, and 
began his work again with many an oath. By 
and by, neither father nor son spoke to each 
other, except to give the brief and necessary 
direction concerning this and that movement. 
To talk on subjects foreign to their work—on 
gossip, on the affairs of farm or tavern—would 
have been idleness itself; to talk of the well, 
and of the dreadful secret lying at the bottom 
of it there, ready to rise and accuse then, if 
mischance came—to talk of that would have 
been impossible. Sometimes even brutes know 
what is the right thing to do; here the right 
thing was silence—and it was kept. 

It was a fine, clear summer’s day, and all the 
laborers in the place were down in the mowing- 
fields ; and, save for a lounger on the stoop, 
father and son were unobserved at their work 
by any but the great Eye of Heaven. From a 
distant part of the house came, once in a while, 
the shrill voice of Charles Snedecor’s wife, 
scolding a luckless dairy-maid ; and the gentle 
wind brought, now and then, the plaintive bur- 
den of a ballad, which Mariana sung as she 
picked the strawberries in the burnt field be- 
yond the hollow. Trees sheltered the well 
from sight of the burnt field, amd in great 
measure from the house also; but the sounds 
came to the two men at their work, nfingled 
with the rustling of the leaves, the patter of 
the distant brook beneath its little waterfall, 
the singing of a bee among the rosy blooms of 
the wild honeysuckle growing beside the well. 

At last they had emptied the well of its wa- 
ter, and of its first accumulations, and it was 
not very far away, though at the roots and in 
the shadow of a great hemlock tree, that a 
small but deep hole had at the same time been 
prepared, as if for the planting of a post, to 
which horses might be secured. They were 
bringing up now the last thick bucketfuils. 

“It's always been clear water in this well,” 
said old Stephen Snedecor, breaking the silence 
at length, desperately. ‘* No settlings, no lime, 
no earth. We sha’n’t find much at the bottom 
but— 

“ But what we know how to look for, father,” 
said Charles. 

“ Just so,” answered Stephen. ‘“ Now, my 
boy, you stand by the ropes,” said he, knowing 
well that the boy, as he had often said, was far 
less tough a hickory-knot than he himself; 
that marriage, that ten years of prosperity, of 
milder life, had—as Stephen must needs think 

deteriorated him, and, as 
think, ameliorated. ‘Now, my boy, you stand 
by the ropes, and Ill run down the stones. 





I'll call it a wiping out of | And when*I send up the bucket, you empty— 


another might | 





| 





empty the bucket into that hole, and drop the 
empty bucket down again to me, and then 
shovel in the hole quick as——” 

It was an evil word, that last one on old 
Stephen’s lips; and in a moment more, his 
great scoop in one hand, agile and strong as if 
he had half a hundred years of life before him, 
he was clambering down the moss-green stones, 
holding by the rope with the other hand, and 
Charles was bending over the curb, not strain- 
ing his eyes to see what the horrid shadow and 
gloom and slime down there hid from him—he 
wanted to see nothing of it, he trembled and 
quaked while bending—but fascinated and com- 
pelled to gaze, till, with an upward thrust and 
impetus, given from below, the bucket came 
slowly swinging into reach again. For an in- 
stant Charles Snedecor felt as if the action of 
putting out his hand to draw that weight in 
would paralyze hand and arm and whole body 
—yet a singular salve of conscience saved him: 
it was not that hand that, nine years ago, struck 
that fatal blow; it was not his hand at all. 
The hands that wielded the club that cruel 
night were down that black tunnel of mud and 
mire and stench. But in far less time than it 
takes to mention it, this weakness had passed, 
and he cried, ‘ All right, father,” seizing the 
bucket with a hearty grasp, and preparing, 
with all possible speed, to obey the directions 
just given. 

But even then, as he caught the rope, a heart 
was beating, it seemed to him, in every portion 
of his body at once, and a hot, white, unreal 
glow burned him ; he tried to laugh at himself ; 
he was afraid lest he should drop the bucket 
and cry out, but, using all his strength again, 
he controlled the sickly, superstitious dread 
and awe, and hauled in the rope, and was just 
drawing the bucket over the curb, when a 
sound from below made him pause with a new 
fear—a fear which he had forgotten to think 
about—an actual, absolute fear, before which 
the awe inspired by memory, and imagination, 
and the resurrection of crime, fled as before a 
thunderbolt. Had they been digging their own 
graves? That sound was a groan, a sort of 
stifled, inarticulate call, that died in the throat 
of the man down that dark depth, till nothing 
but a moaning gurgle struck the ear above, 

“My God !” cried Charles Snedecor, then, all 
unsexed, and shaking from head to foot, ‘It’s 
the gas! It’s gothim! It’scome! I knew it 
would! Hold on, father! GreatGod! Holdon! 
I'll be down there and get you up; I'll rig the 
rope round you ” And, forgetful of the 
bucket and of all it held, and of everything else 
but the danger of the father whom he loved 
and obeyed with such brute-like admiration 
and fidelity, he was swinging over the recking 
shaft himself; was clambering down, guiding 
the bucket with him ; was seizing the heavier 
man’s shoulders; was blowing in his face; was 
making a vain effort to detach the bucket, that 
he might reave the rope beneath his father’s 
arms—vain, for all was dim and dark and dizzy 
there ; he could not even see the one whose 
life he tried to save; his head reeled, his feet 
failed him on the slippery stones, his hands 
could not feel or find or grasp again the rope 
which they had lost; a horrible fear crept, like 
a red-hot iron, searingly, over heart and eyes 
and brain ; the blindness and blackness of suf- 
focating death was on him. Above, full of the 
life of June and summer, the noonday sun was 
shining, the brook was bubbling, the bee hum- 
ming, the bird shaking out his warble, as he 
flitted from branch to branch, the child’s carol 
ringing in sweeter music yet; below, with the 
evidence of their crime, committed and forgot- 
ten nearly half a score of years ago, beside 
them, there were two dead men in the pit. 








THE LAKES OF NEVADA. 

Nevapa has seven lakes of considerable 
size. Lake Tahoe, in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
is 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. It lies about 
equally in Nevada and California, is remarkably clear 
and cool, and is celebrated for the abundance and ex- 
cellence of its fish, trout weighing twenty to thirty 
pounds being often caught in it. The scenery is 
beautiful, and it is a great summer resort. The lake 
is twenty miles long by ten to twelve in width. 

Washoe Lake, in Washoe Valley, is but six or eight 
miles in length by three or four in width. The waters 
are alkaline. 

Pyramid Lake is thirty miles in length, and ten to 
twelve wide, and is 4,000 feet above the sea. It is in 
Humboldt County. A rock rises 600 feet above the 
surface in the form of a pyramid, and gives name to 
the lake. It abounds in fine trout. 

Walker Lake, in Esmeralda County, is an irregular 
sheet of water twenty-five miles long, and from six to 
ten wide. It has an elevation of 4,200 feet, and is 
well stocked with fish. 

Carson Lake, in Churchill County, is oval-shaped, 
and about ten miles in diameter, The water is very 
salt. 

Humboldt Lake, in Humboldt County, is twenty-five 
miles long by ten wide. The water is very impure 
with alkali and salt. 

The sink of the Carson and Humboldt rivers isa 
long shallow sheet of very brakish water, extending 
greatly in every direction during the rainy season, 
and contracting very much in the summer. 


A Gieantic Grant.—Recently, while Wil- 
liam Thompson, who lives near Oil City, Pa., was 
making an excavation near his house, he hit upon a 
huge helmet, and near by it a sword, which measured 
nine feet in length, A little further search revealed a 
well-preserved skeleton of an enormous giant, who 
must have stood at least eighteen feet in his stock- 
ings. The teeth are all double, of enormous size, and 
still in their places, and the bones, which are all com- 
plete, are said to be remarkably white and well-pro- 
portioned. The skeleton was found twele feet under 
ground, and directly beneath what appears to have 
been a mound. To make sure that there is no mis- 
take about it, the whole giant family is again trotted 
out, to show that this eighteen-footer was no way re- 
markable for size, after all. Thus we are assured 
that there was a gentleman in Rouen, in 1530, who 
measured nearly eighteen feet in height; that near 
the same city a skeleton was found, in 1850, whose 
skull held a bushel of corn, and who was fully nine 
teen feet high; that Ferreguss, slain by Orlando, 
nephew of Charlemagne, stood twenty-eight feet; 
and finally, that a skeleton Was found near the castle 
in Dauphine, in 1823, twenty-five and a quarter feet 
long, ten feet across the shoulders, and five feet from 
the breast-bone to the back! In such company as 
thie, Chang, the little Chinaman, might play the part 
of Tom Thumb, 
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THE DEMONSTRATION 
OF COLORED CITIZENS. 


On Friday week, the citizens of 
New York witnessed the passage, 
through the more public streets, 
of a procession as uniqve as it 
was significant — proclaiming, 
more loudly than even the of- 
ficial declaration of the Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic had, 
the new element which has 
been admitted into our polity, 
and which the nation will hence- 
forth accept—viz., the perfect 
equality of all men before the 
law. Seven years ago, this pro- 
cession, which was everywhere 
welcomed, would not have been 
tolerated. Thousands of in- 
censed “citizens,” whose intelli- 
gence is not particularly marked. 
with hootings and death-dealing 
weapons, would have rushed, with 
the force of an avalanche, on 
these men, scattering, with fear- 
ful curses and terrible threats, 
their peaceful columns; for it 
cannot be forgotten that, within 
the past decade, the negro was 
merely tolerated, very much as 
are the pariahs of India by the 
higher castes. But the scene is 
changed. To-day the African of 
American birth is a citizen, and 
must everywhere be respected as 
such. Such—whatever may have 
been the feelings of those who 
dislike ‘“‘negro equality ”— was 
the lesson all who paused to re- 
flect read on the 8th of April, 
1870. 

In accordance with the pro- 
gramme, the various colored as- 
sociations assembled at Washing- 
ton Parade Ground at 11 A. M. 
The line formed on Fifth avenue 
at 1 o’clock, the right resting on 
Eighth street. The column then 
passed through Eighth street to 
Fourth avenue, thence to the 
Bowery, and as far as Canal 
street, down Canal to Hudson, 
up Hudson to Spring, through 
Spring to Broadway, up Broad- 
way to Thirty-fourth street, thence 
to Madison avenue, down this 
avenue to Twenty-third street, 
thence to Fourth avenue, and 
from Fourth avenue to Cooper 
Institute, where the parade was 
dismissed. 

THE ORDER OF MARCH 
was as follows: Twenty men of 
the Broadway Squad, under Ser- 
geant Schofield ; mounted escort 
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of colored. men ; Grant and Col- 
fax Club, No. 1, mounted ; officers 
and staff; Treadwell Musketeers 
of Williamsburgh, in United 
States Army uniform; Grant 
Musketeers; a large number of 
carriages, containing invited 
guests, among whom were Sena- 
tor Revels, Rev. William F. But- 
ler, and others; Texas Division 
Union League, of America ; the 
Benevolent Sons of the Rev. John 
R. V. Morgan; Coachmen’s Soci- 
ety; Saloon Men’s Protective 
Union; Terry Lodge of Odd Fel- 
lows; barouches, containing 
Bishop Talbot, Rev. H. Highland 
Garnet, Rev. Mr. Vandeveer, and 
other prominent men; Twentieth 
Ward Grant Club; Poughkeepsie 
Battery, Capt. Hasbrouek ; Eighth 
Ward Legion. This organization 
carried the flag of the Forty-fifth 
United States Volunteers, which 
had been torn into shreds by 
cannon-balls; soldiers and citi- 
zens of New Jersey ; Invincibles, 
of Williamsburgh. 

About 15,000 colored people 
viewed the parade, and over 
7,000 colored men were in line. 
General William B. Mansfleld was 
the general officer of the day. 
rhe iirst division was commanded 
by Colonel J..P. Leighton; the 
second division by Colonel John 
N. Carney, and the third division 
by Colonel P, Hawkins, formerly 
sergeant-major of the Twentieth 
United States colored volunteers, 

A wagon, festooned with flags 
and banners, was also in the line, 
containing. twenty-nine young 
colored girls, dressed in blue and 
white, who represented the States 
which had ratified the fifteenth 
amendment. This wagon was 
drawn by four horses, driven 
tandem. Another wagon was 
filled with boys, representing all 
the States. 

The engraving represents the 
procession as it passed A. T. 
Stewart's residence on Thirty- 
fourth street and Fifth avenue. 


THERE is a project on foot, in 
Paris,. for the formation o! a 
museum containing the best ex- 
amples that can be found of the 
various types of the human race, 
not for scientific purposes only, 
but also in the interest of Art. 
M. Charles Rochet has introduced 
the subject in a lecture at the 
Sorbonne. 
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THE CEREMONY OF WASHING THE FEET, ON HOLY THURSDAY, AT THE CHURCH OF ST. ANTHONY, AT THE CLOSE OF HIGH MASS, BY THE PASTOR, 
THE REY. J. GUERBINI.—SEE PAGE 107, 
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** MABEL.”’ 


Say, shall I tell you what my darling’s like 
If I am able? 


Her name is Amabel—I call her May, 


And sometimes Mabel. 


She’s like a princess in a fairy tale 
Or poem olden, 
With odd attractive eyes, and wavy hair | 
That’s nearly golden. 


Her hands are delicate, and small, and white, 
And very skillful ; 

She’s sometimes reasonable—sometimes kind, 
But oftner willful. 


She plays like St. Cecilia (when she likes), 
But she’s capricious ; 

To hear her sing the “Jewel Song from Faust” 
Is most delicious ! 


Longfellow’s ‘‘ Trust her not, she’s fooling thee !” 
Remind’s me of her; 

They say she glories in that fatal pow’r 
Which makes all love her. 





What matters all they say? I am bewitch’d, 
And cannot lose her ; 
I would she were more real ; but “who begs 
Must not be chooser.” 


So she is still my darling. All my hopes 
Are centred in her ; 

And I am waiting—waiting for the time 
When I may win her! 








THREE CASTS FOR A 
LIFE. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


PART II.—THE FRENCH COUNTESS. 


CHAPTER II.-——A PARISIAN CABARET IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY — CUT-THROATS AND 
MURDERERS—THE MISTRESS—BARBE-ROUGE— 
A POWERFUL CARESS—CHARITY—THE MOAT 
BY THE BASTILE—ON THE ROAD TO MAR- 
SEILLES—MONEY OR HATRED. 


Ir was in a low drinking-saloon of the period, | 
in one of the most filthy and disreputable 
quarters of old Paris—if not altogether one of 
the vilest—that some score, more or less, of 
men were gathered. 

Were they to be judged by the character of 
their faces and their bearing, they might have 
been of all classes of life. If they were counted 
up by the style in which they were dressed, 
and the manner of their conversation, it might 
readily enough be seen that they belonged to 
that number of graduating ruffians from which 
crime daily adds picked men to its legion of 
outlaws. Nay! it is possible that some two or 
three of them may have already taken their 
degrees—haply high ones—in the army of 
cut-throats and murderers who at this time, 
and, indeed, until very lately, constituted the 
lowest section of Parisian society. 

It was already, dark. 

Some dozen of them were sitting round a 
table in the centre of the low and dingy room, 
which was barely lit by two oil-lamps, one of 
which hung from the ceiling above the party. 
They were apparently gambling, if a judgment 
could be formed from the casual chink of coin 
and their words, for they were so crowded 
around the table that the outsider could not 
see the cards. The other lamp was standing 
upon a narrow table, near a door which opened 
into an inner apartment, from which a grimy- 
looking and keen-eyed boy was emerging. He 
carried with him an earthen pitcher, which 
held some two quarts, and a dozen of horn 
cups, set one within the other, to afford him 
the facility of doing so. 

At the narrow table sat a young woman. If 
did duty for what is now the comptoir. She 
presided there. 

Had she been anywhere else, it is more than 
probable that she would have been set down 
as an ill-favored and worse-dressed member of 
the lower stratum of Parisian life. Among her 
present surroundings—compared with the un- 
shaven and coarsely swaggering ruffianism, its 
torn coats and patched hose and breeches—she 
might almost pass muster, as the well-bred and 
decently attired daughter of a thriving citizen. 

The lad had borne the jug and the cups to 
the centre table. Some dispute had arisen 
about the payment. 

“ By the horns of the devil !” roared a deep 
and sonorous voice from the inner room— 
“what is all this row about? Let them pay, 
or bring back the wine—Jacques !” 

Jacques was at once paid, and the game 
went on. 

When he came up to the table near the door 
from which he had emerged, and handed the 
money to the young woman, she spoke to the 
lad in a low voice—pointing, at the same time, 
to an individual who was sitting on a settle at 
the opposite side of the room. 

The boy looked round. 

Then, he turned to her again: 

“What will Barbe-rouge say ?” 

“ What I say—Jacques.” 

“ Well—Jeanne Bohain! you know, if any 
one does.” 

He left her. 

The next moment, a savage rcar was heard 
from the inner room, and a dull sound like a 
heavy cuff, followed by a shrill yell from 
Jacques. 








In the next instant, the individual, called 


breast, upon which it had until now been 
sunken, and shot a subtle and snake-like 
glance at the stalwart and round six feet three 
inches which had just been added to the 
scene. Then, whether from timidity or con- 
tempt, the lids fell upon those keen .and hun- 
gry black eyes, vailing once more their sharp 
and wolfish glance. 

“Did I not tell you—Jeanne! he should 
have no more? Horns of Satan! the swind- 
ling blackguard will eat and drink us out of 
house and home.” 

The young woman had arisen. She was 
standing close to the giant, when he said this. 
It is but fair to say, that he apparently possessed 
some right of property in her as well as in the 
establishment. Her forehead just reached the 
lower hairs of his beard. It was from the red- 
ness of this appendage—then an unusual one 
in civilized Europe—that he derived his common 
patronymic. The fingers of her left hand were 
playing with it. 

“No fooling—ma biche. Why doesn’t he 
nip a purse or slice a throat, and earn his liv- 
ing as other fellows do, when their purses are 
at low water ?” 

Had it not been for the gentler tone in which 
these words had been spoken, it is possible, 
that the man to whom they alluded might have 
arisen and wandered forth to take some such 
step as his host had indicated. This, however, 
pointed out that Monsieur Bohain was relent- 
ing. 

** He is a stranger—Robert !” 

“ And a fool !” 

‘* Without friends "— 

“Corps du diable! what friends have I, but 
thee ?” Then Barbe-rouge chuckled, and plac- 
ing the palms of his large and horny hands 
upon both sides of her head, lifted her, with as 
little effort as he might have done a wine- 
pitcher, and pressed his rough, red beard to 
her lips. ‘This once ”—he added, ashe set 
her down—* thou shalt have thy way.” Then 
he disappeared within the door, muttering as 
he went—“ nine crowns and three francs. 
Devil’s body ! but the rascal will ruin me !” 

A few minutes later, Jacques entered, bear- 
ing a huge loaf, a section of cheese which 
might have dined three men, and a quart of 
red wine in a pitcher. Placing it upon a table 
near the settle where the man was still sitting, 


| he touched him. 


The man looked up. 

“Tt is for you—Black Paul!” said the boy. 
‘“* She sends it ”—he added, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, as he pointed toward the young 
woman, who was again seated behind her 
table. ‘‘AndI have paid for it”—he contin- 
ued, pressing his hand ruefully upon his cheek, 
which gleamed scarletly through its layer of 
dirt, with a grateful acknowledgement for the 
powerful caress of Barbe-rouge. 

. Saying not a word in answer, the individual 
alluded to, seated himself, and ate and drank 
ravenously, while the party at the table in the 
centre of the room still continued gambling. 
Jeanne Bohain watched him attentively. 

At length, his hunger came to an end. 

Wiping the stubbly black hair of a ten days’ 
beard, with the back of his hand, he rose. 
After a moment, he crossed the apartment to 
the table at which the young woman was sit- 
ting. 

Curiously enough, although he had been for 
some seven weeks in the habit of coming there 
—during the three last of which he had paid 
for nothing—it was the first time that he had 
ever approached her, for the purpose of saying 
a word to her. 

‘* Madame Jeanne ”—when he spoke it might 
be noticed, that, harsh and abrupt as the char- 
acter of his voice was, the intonation and 
style of speech, although slightly foreign, were 
of a better class than the best of those who 
habitually frequented the place—“ you have, 
this night, saved me from cutting short my life. 
I thank you for it in all sincerity, although St. 
Paul only knows whether you have done me or 
the world any service, by your—yes ”"—he 
gnashed his teeth together, and spoke the next 
words with savage bitterness—* your charity. 
Nevertheless, again I thank you.” 

Saying this, he turned abruptly from her— 
crossed the room with a nervously rapid step, 
opened the door, and hurriedly passed out into 
the black night. 

Jeanne Bohain gazed after the retreating 
figure, with a curious look of compassionate 
doubt. 

Still, the gambling at the centre table went on. 

“There go my nine crowns four francs and 
five sous.” 

Barbe-rouge had entered the room as he 
had heard the man speak. These words were 
muttered in his roughly cynical voice. Cross- 
ing the chamber, the owner of the wine-house 
opened the door and looked out. All beyond 
the thread of light thrown from the opened 
entrance was pitch dark, save at some dis- 
tance, where another thread of red light from 
a@ narrow window, unclosed by shutters, was 
projected across the brokenly uneven pave- 
ment of the trottoir. As the landlord of the 
cabaret was gazing, a‘figure crossed it. With 
an unsteady step and a waveringly doubtful 
manner, as if it knew not where to go, it 
caught the dim gleam of the crimson radiance 
upon its lines. Then again, these had disap- 
peared in the gloom. 

Monsieur Bohain returned to his spouse. 

He shrugged his broad shoulders. 

**You need not look as white as a dish of 
curdled cream, ma biche! Devil’s body! but 
he’s too great a coward to kill himself. I pro- 
phesy, however, that, some day, in spite of his 
white liver, he will come to the wheel or the 
gallies. It is written upon his face in letters 


Barbe-rouge by the lad, stood in the doorway. | any fool can read, whether schooled by a priest 


None of the gamblers had looked up. They 
were too intent upon their game, or were too 
accustomed to such casual interruptions of the 
harmony of the establishment, to take the 
slightest notice of the present one. Possibly, 
the individual to whom Jeanne had pointed 
may have raised his head a trifle from his 


or not. 
“The Jack of Trumps takes the trick "— 
cried one of the players. The game continued. 
It is but true to say, that the red-bearded 
giant would have been a better prophet, pro- 
vided the points of his vaticination had been 
somewhat more general. He was a trifle too 





minutely careful, in particularizing the wheel 
and the gallies, ; 

In the mean time, the man who had been in- 
debted to the “ charity” of Madame Bohain— 
he, himself, had used the word—had strayed 
on into the darkness. 

At that time, upon a moonless night, the 


streets of any large city—narrow and wide aiike |, 


—were almost tabooed to the wanderer with- 
out link or lantern, unless, indeed, he were as 
this person was, absolutely purseless. What, 
however, was the danger of cut-purse or foot- 
pad to him? On, he wandered. It scarcely 
seemed as if he knew where he was going, or 
cared a straw in what direction his feet might 
take him. 

Once he paused upon the old bridge that 
spanned the Seine, in the very shadow of the 
grand pile of carved stone which the pious 
Catholics of an earlier period had reared to Our 
Lady. Leaning upon the parapet, he gazed 
down into the sable flood which rolled beneath 
its arches, 

He may have stood there, for hours. 

At all events, he knew not. But, at length, 
he was roused from his absorption by the tramp 
of an approaching patrol. Turning rapidly, he 
crossed the bridge once more and plunged anew 
into the shadows of the cathedral. Perhaps, 
he had no reason for doing this, unless his rags 
and poverty impelled him to do so. Sooth to 
say, in those days, as now, these were no white- 
washing adjuncts in the eyes of Gens-d’armes or 
Tipstaves. 

How long he had been wandering, it would 
have been impossible for him to say. When, 
however, the morning was just breaking, he 
found himself standing by the side of the moat 
around the Bastile. 

As he lifted his sharp dark eyes to the som- 
bre walls piercing beyond them into the clear 
deep gray of the dawning light, a thousand tu- 
multuous thoughts arose within him—thoughts 
of the thousands of noble gentlemen, who, with- 
in those walls, had awaited and met their doom 
like brave men—thoughts also of the hundreds 
in its hidden cells, who had pined and thirsted 
for the ax as a relief to their silent misery. 
Why was it that he shuddered, when the mere 
idea of their calm endurance and cool stoicism, 
of their gallant pride and dauntless courage, 
recurred to his mind? Did he admit to him- 
self, that, even as the bow of Odysseus was to 
those who attempted to bend it, such endur- 
ance, such stoicism, such pride and courage 
were beyond his strength ? 

With an angry curse, he turned away. 

But, as it does with so many of us, the grow- 
ing light of the young day entered his heart. It 
called him back, once more, to the life and 
strength of youth. 

In spite of his empty pocket and his tattered 
raiment, that flavor of Godhead which is ever 
most active within us in the early day, bade 
him live on and hope. Possibly, his hope may 
have been devilish. What of it? Youth will 
hope devilishly, as it may hope gloriously. 

So, he tramped on, until, at length, he stood 
by the gate of the city which opened upon the 
road to Marseilles. 

The sunlight was already warming him into 
exertion. 

Suddenly, he notices a carriage standing be- 
side the guard-house. It was leaving Paris. 
The officer, on duty at the post, was examining 
the passport of the party about to quit the 
French capital. Two bearded outriders had 
stayed their horses a few paces behind it. 

Surely, these were his own countrymen. 

The man drew nearer. 

He saw the profile of the traveler protruded 
from the door of the carriage and his hand 
extended. Something dropped into the palm 
of the officer who returned him his passport 
with alow bow. Had the watchef scrutinized 
it he might have seen that it was a purse. But, 
his flercely inquiring glance was riveted upon 
the profile of the gentleman, In his momen- 
tary amazement, he slunk back behind the wall 
of the guard-house. There, he quickly reviewed 
his situation. 

“What have I now to do with pride?” he 
muttered. ‘This man is my kinsman, Very 
shame must make him assist me.” 

Even, as he sprung from behind the inter- 
vening wall, the carriage rolled away. 

** Sapichy Dolgorouki—stay !” 

The cry was drowned in the rumble of the 
rolling carriage-wheels, and the rushing trot of 
the following horses. No! He had been heard. 
One of the outriders seemed to catch the sound, 
and reverted his head. It was Podatchky. He 
had been begged by Dolgorouki from the old 
Boyard, and had since been officiating as body- 
servant to his new master. Probably, after 
Dimitry had disowned his son, Sapichy had be- 
lieved that the undeveloped talent of the young 
serf might be worth his own cultivation. 

But, when Podatchky now looked round, he 
seemed to see nothing recognizable in the 
tanned skin and ragged garments of the man 
who was now rushing after them, with his 
hands raised imploringly. 

“* Ventre de Dieu !” said the officer—‘ what 
is that tatterdemalion about? It might be 
worth while to drop him a shot. Here—Robert ! 
But—no !” he continued, as the soldier stepped 
up to him—“ the vagabond is not worth powder 
and lead.” 

Putting the purse he had received from Dol- 
gorouki, into his pocket, after examining it 
he had done this with the keenest satisfaction 
—he re-entered the guard-house, for the pur- 
pose of finishing the coffee with which he wa 
breaking his fast. This, he did, with a pri- 
vately expressed prayer that, every time he 
mounted guard, a new Russian barbarian might 
be disposed by a benificent Providence to pass 
the gate upon the road to Marseilles. 

Use what exertion he would, Paul Dimitry— 
for the man in the wine-house, who has this 
night been wandering through Paris, was the 
unworthy son the Boyard—could not overtake 
his connection by marriage. Human muscle 
can rarely compete with horseflesh. Neither, did 
Podatchky again look-round, Consequently, 





after a mad pursuit of his brother-in-law for 
some three-quarters of a mile, wearied and worn 
out, as well by his present exertion as by his 
night’s wandering, young Dimitry was com- 
pelled to come to a pause. 

He flung himself upon some turf by the road- 
side, burying his face in his hands, 

“ How was it ”—he thought within himself— 
“that I never heard of Sapichy’s presence in 
Paris? Has be known that I was here, and 
cared not to see me?” Griping his hands in 
his long and coarse black hair, he tore savagely 
at it, as this thought occurred to him. Sud- 
denly he raised his head. ‘ What an idiot I 
am! When they last knew anything of my ex- 
istence, it was some two years since, at Venice. 
Since then, I have blotted myself from life— 
ay! quite out of it. The Polish Jew, Manasse 
Ben Levi, who supplied my wants for some five 
years, has hunted me from it. How, then, 
should Dolgorouki know that I was here? But, 
how is it, he came to be in Paris ?”—he cried, 
recurring to his previous question. ‘ When 
Wolinski came to a sharp end, he tided over it, 
thanks to his uncle. Since then, he has been 
Ambassador to the Viennese Court. And I—I— 
Paul Dimitry ”—he shrieked, in a furious access 
of passionate madness—“‘am in France, in 
these rags, without a roof to cover me or a 
crown-piece to buy me a meal.” 

Again, he dashed himself upon the earth in 
the insanity of his rage. The savage tears 
welled from his eyes, as he cursed his sire, his 
sister, himself and his whole race —those that 
had preceded him and those who might come 
after. 

At last, this frenzy passed, and an occasional 
convulsive sob, that broke from his lips, was all 
that testified to his consciousness, 

Some half an hour had thus passed, when a 
mounted cavalier, followed by two servants, 
appeared upon the road from the city. 

He was in the very prime of life, scarcely 
older than the worn and gaunt body, which had, 
some nine years since, been the former Paul 
Dimitry. His hazel eyes flashed clearly in the 
bright glow of the early morning—it was yet 
scarcely more than nine o’clock—as he reined 
in his Arab, to gaze at the prostrate figure. 

“ So—so! Starbeam !”—he said, patting the 
neck of the impatient animal with his gloved 
hand, to quiet him. 

A muttered curse might have been heard by 
one whose senses had been on the alert to de- 
tect its signification. 

To the horseman, it seemed only a wailing 
groan. 

‘The poor wretch is not dead,” 

“ Certainiy not, Monsieur le Comte !” 

“Give him a piece of gold—Guillaume! It 
will, at all events, find him a meal, and help 
him on his road.” 

As a Louis-d'or fell from the hands of the 
domestic, on the turf beside Paul Dimitry, the 
gentleman shook his bridle, and Starbeam gal- 
loped on. 

Scarcely had the two attendants passed, than 
the Russian raised his head. 

He drew himself slowly up, into a sitting po- 
sition. It was with the flerce malignity of a 
veritable demon, that he gazed after the 
quickly lessening figure of the horseman, 

His very lips were white with rage. 

‘Now, I know where Sapichy Dolgorouki 
was going”—he hissed between his teeth. 
“Fool that I was! I had forgotten where the 
Chateau De Chateaupers was situated. Some 
seven leagues on this side of Marseilles.” He 
searched for the Louis, and found it in the 
grass, near where he had been lying. “This 
shall help me on my road ”—he continued, em- 
ploying the very words De Chateaupers had 
used, and mimicking, as far as possible, his piti- 
ful accents. ‘*Sapichy must help me to live, 
and once more I shall look upon the accursed 
girl—the serf, to whom I owe, being as I am.” 

Rising to his feet, he walked swiftly in the 
direction which had been taken by the French- 
man. 

He seemed to have forgotten his weariness 
and his hunger. He simply remembered his 
need of money and his hatred. 


CHAPTER II!I,—THE UNEXPECTED VISITOR AND UN- 
INVITED BREAKFAST—A STRANGE HOSTESS AND 
STRANGER GUEST-—-OLD HABIT—THE FOOL- 
CHANGE OF MANNER—WITHOUT A SINGLE SIL- 
VER ROUBLE—THE VOICE OF JOY. 


“* AND, 80, I see you again.” 

The old woman turned with a shrill cry of 
astonishment. For some few moments she 
gazed upon the swarthy face, and its, for many 
days, unrazored chin and lip, with an ignorant 
unconsciouness, which did not find them a place 
in her memory. Then, consciousness of whom 
they belonged to, slowly came back to her. In 
spite of the torn shirt and frayed hose, the 
patched coat, the worn breeches and the shoes, 
trodden over and in holes, she recognized the 
dark and evil eyes which flamed upon her. 

* Are you here— master ?” 

Sinking upon her knees, she seized upon his 
right hand, and pressed it to her skinny lips. 

Old habit was strong upon her. She had 
been in France, for several years. She was in 
France now. Yet, those few words in Russian 
and her memory had made her forget this. By 
her, it was merely remembered that the son of 
her old owner stood before her. 

“*T am—Iemaila !” 

* And what does the master need from his 
servant ?” she asked, in the same imploring 
tone which she might have employed long 
years since, in Yerkowa or Berenzofi. 

** Rise—Ismaila !” 

* As the master wills.” 

With difficulty, the aged woman—for her hard 
youth had told upon her fifty and odd years—at- 
tempted to rise from the kneeling porition she 
had so suddenly and unconsciously assumed, to- 
ward one, whose appearance might have seemed 
to entitle him to no such reverence. The man 
who had, with so little preparation, intruded 
upon her dwelling and her housewifely occupa- 
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tions, extended his hand-to assist her. With 
an astonished gesture, she repulsed him. 

* Let me——” 

‘No! Paul Dimitry”—she exclaimed. ‘“ Is- 
maila is not yet so feeble, that she should ask 
assistance from the son of the Boyard Ivan.” 

“+ You know me—then,” 

He had intended to smile, but his shrunken 
cheeks contracted rather into the appearance 
of malice. 

* Alas—yes !” 

‘“‘ Why do you say ‘yes’ with such a pitiful 
whine ?” 

“ Are these fitting clothes for a Dimitry ?” 

When her leanly skinny finger pointed to the 
ragged dress of the Russian, a savage frown 
settled upon his face. 

“Ah! You have asharp eye.” Then, with 
an impatient gesture, and an angry tone of 
command, he added—‘“‘ Give me to eat.” 

More rapidly than might have seemed possi- 
ble, the withered crone spread the deal table. 
in a corner of the kitchen. If scarcely a sump- 
tuous repast, it was one to which her unantici- 
pated guest had not, for a long period, been 
accustomed. The sound wheaten bread was 
perchance somewhat dark in color, and coarse in 
texture—the side of salt pork might be a trifle 
too fat for a squeamish palate—the brandy may 
have been of a newer age and a rougher quality 
than his preference would have selected. Such 
as they were, however, they were not stinted 
in their quantity, and Panl ate ravenously and 
drank heartily. 

For some twelve minutes, not a word was 
interchanged between the strange hostess and 
her stranger guest. 

Then Paul turned on the stool upon which he 
had been sitting, and said— 

“*T thank you—mother !” 

The eyes of Ismaila brightened, as she heard 
the apparently greater kindliness in his accent. 
She had not yet expounded to her intelligence, 
the difference in tone and manner between a 
full stomach and an empty one, although the 
variations of her husband’s conduct, before and 
after feeding, might most certainly have incul- 
cated it in her mind, such as it was. 

“Tt was all that I could give the master.” 

“You seem ”—continued Paul, as he glanced 
around the room—*“ to be living, here, in style 
and comfort.” 

The wife of Mailowitz did not appreciate the 
sneer which accompanied the first qualifying 
word, 

“The Countess de Chateaupers is very good 
to me.” 

“The countess ?” 

‘* Yes—master !” 

** Who is she ?” 

Not noticing the increasing acerbity of his 
accent, she replied—“‘ my niece—the Countess 
de Chateaupers.” 

‘The serf—Fiodorowna ?” 

When Paul Dimitry uttered these words, Is- 
maila, at last, undersood what he felt and 
meant, 

The long lesson of her girlhood and woman- 
hood had, however, imprinted upon her convic- 
tion so thoroughly and deeply, the inefface- 
ability of those conditions of life in which she 
had been reared, that she did not even revolt 
against the supreme implacability betrayed by 
the Russian, 

It was apologetically, that she spoke. 

“The master knows that the Count de Cha- 
teaupers had wedded her.” 

* Ay—truly !” 

“And that Ismaila did not wish to leave 
Russia ?” 

“What matters that to me?” 
fiercely, of the wife of Mailowitz. 

She replied humbly. 

* Nothing—master !” 

“Fool!” he exclaimed in a paroxysm of 
rage— did you not know that I loved this girl 
—your niece—the serf Fiodorowna? What did 
you let her wander abroad for, to fall in the way 
of this French cur? But for you and your hus- 
band ,she and I would have been still at Beren- 
zoff. I would have taught her love or she 
should have learnt it, under——” As the hid- 
eous thought of the whip arose within his mind, 
there rushed across it, the wide difference that 
there was between Russia and France in this 
respect. Possibly, he may even have realized 
what a fool he was making of himself, and won- 
dered whether Ismaila saw that he was doing 
so. It is, at any rate, certain, that his erafty, 
willlaid an apparently wholesome check upon 
his torrent of vituperative fury. He burst out 
into a violently hoarse laugh, and turned upon 
the shrinking patience of the old woman. 
“Can you believe—mother !” he exclaimed— 
“ that I have actually been away from Berenzoff 
and out of Russia, for more than nine years, and 
that I, still, whenever the fit comes upon me, 
think, speak and dream Russ. Nay! I even 
have some faith in the good old Russian knout, 
at times.” Ismaila did not stir as she heard 
him say this, save that she shrank further from 
him. He felt at this moment, that, in his heart, 
he could have awarded even her years a taste 
of that knout, had he not known how much, pos- 
sibly, he might need her assistance. So, he dis- 
sembled yet more. ‘ What asses, we Russians 
are—all of us—you, Mailowitz, Fiodorowna and 
myself. We think of and weigh everything— 
wherever we are—as they do in Russland. 
Because the one is a serf, there, we actually 
fancy he or she should be aserf, here. If there 
is no end to a man’s purse in Russia, he never 
sees that it will leak like a broken pitcher in the 
rest of Europe, until he wakes up—mother ! 
and finds himself without a single silver rouble 
in his pocket, as I find myself, now.” 

“ Without a single silver rouble !” 

The pitifully appealing cry of the woman’s 
voice, in spite of his need, would have pro- 
voked his gibing laughter, had he not been on 
his guard, now. 

“You see—mother !” 

As he uttered this, with a significant gesture, 
he turned the pockets of his worn and soiled 
garments inside out. 

Immediately that he had done so, Ismaila 


he asked 





rushed into the inner room of the cottage. 
There, Paul Dimitry heard her hurriedly un- 
fastening some receptacle. His lips relaxed into 
@ noiseless chuckle, and, then, he followed her. 

It was a small cupboard that she had been 
opening, which stood in a corner -behind the 
rude box-like bedstead. In a few moments, she 
turned from it and came toward him—holding 
out a small canvas bag. 

“‘ Take.it, master !—it is all I have.” 

Saying this, she thrust it into his hand with a 
sobbing joy that she had it to give. 

Then, she bent over that hand, kissing it with 
her dry and hard lips, 

For the instant, only, was it, that a gentler and 
more human feeling than he had for a length of 
time experienced, arose within the callous heart 
of the Russian. He passed his fingers down her 
rough gray hair, stroking it almost tenderly. 
The action was dictated by the same impulse 
which would have led him to caress a faithful 
hound. Neither gratitude nor affection had any 
part in it. 

This impulse was quenched only too rapidly. 

‘‘ Where are you—Aunt Ismaila ?” 

On hearing the tremulously joyous melody of 
those accents, the wife of Mailowitz raised her 
head. A tender ray stole into and illuminated 
her worn eyes, bathing even her withered cheeks 
with the flush of a scanty beauty. But, the 
momentary kindliness—for it was almost kindli- 
ness—which had evidenced itself upon the coun- 
tenance of Paul, at once passed abruptly away. 
His brow, once more, wrinkled into its gloomy 
character, and the lines of his mouth and those 
beneath his eyes became harsh and forbidding. 

The voice which had reached them from the 
garden of the cottage, was the voice of the for- 
mer serf, Fiodorowna—now the Countess de 
Chateaupers, 

How changed was it, since he had last heard 
it at Berenzoff, and upon the road to St, Peters- 
burg. 

It had been sad and compressed then, as the 
murmur of some stream girt in by the over- 
hanging rocks which cabin and check its pro- 
gress. Now it was glad, joyous and free, as the 
accent of the same waters when they have found 
their way over the golden sands into the green 
fields, under the blue sky and the sunlight, 








THE CEREMONY OF WASHING 
THE FEET. 


THs unique ceremony, always performed by 
the Holy Father in the Lenten season, was ob- 
served for the first time, we believe, on this 
continent, in the Church of 8t. Anthony, New 
York city, at the conclusion of High Mass on 
Holy Thursday (April 14), before a densely 
crowc.J and curious congregation. At the 
close of the usual services the altar ornaments 
were either removed or concealed from sight, 
while the pictures, statues, etc., were draped. 
Everything, in fact, was toned down to sym- 
bolize the unworldliness of the Church. The 
officiating priest and acolytes disrobed them- 
selves of their principal vestments, and the 
former fastened about his waist a linen apron. 
Twelve persons took their seats on a platform, 
and each bared his right foot of boot and stock- 
ing. The pastor then took a basin of water 
and a towel, knelt down, and washed the sev- 
eral feet, and, after wiping, kissed them. The 
singing during the ceremony of ablution was 
excellent, especially that of the tenor, Sig- 
nor Maccaferri, who sang two pieces with fine 
effect, without organ accompaniment, for in- 


strumental music had ceased until the Gloria of. 


the Mass on Good Friday. 








SITTING IN SUNSHINE. 


“To srt in sunshine, calm and sweet, is an 
excellent thing for an invalid.” 

These words met the eye of Mr. Stephen Strong- 
way, as he glanced over the pages of a book, taken at 
random from the table in his wife’s parlor. 

*“ *To sit in sunshine, calm and sweet.’ That would 
be a beautiful existence indeed, even taken only ina 
physical sense of the words; while to sit all the time 
in mental sunshine——”’ 

Mr. Strongway dropped his head upon his hand, 
and a sigh stole almost unconsciously from his lips at 
the thought. 

He was worthy of his name—a strong man men- 
tally and physically, and with all a strong man’s im- 
patience of, not to say contempt for, weakness, in 
whatever form it was manifested. 

Mrs. Strongway was a delicate creature—loving, 
trustful, and timid. She was overwhelmed by her 
husband’s contempt of weakness, and shrank from 
exhibiting her affection toward him; and she and 
her children drooped under the chill which the shad- 
ow of his stateliness constantly kept upon their 
home, 

But now Alicia, his wife, was ill—dying ; and his 
thoughts were tuned to softer strains, and the sen- 
tence, “‘ To sit in sunshine, calm and sweet, is an ex- 
cellent thing for an invalid,” struck home to his in- 
most soul. His wife had never had any sunshine of 
home, or of love, in which to bask ; but he resolved 
it should be so no longer. 

Alicia’s early home at the seaside was for sale ; and 
if she wished it, he would purchase the old house, as 
a summer retreat in future years for herself and her 
children. 

In future years? Nay, what had the grave-faced 
family doctor told him only that very day! He dashed 
the tears impatiently from his eyes. The doctor must 
be mistaken. Alicia could live! It was not yet too 
late to repair the ravages his coldness and unkind- 
ness had made. Even as he thought this, a hollow 
cough struck upon his car, and his wife crossed the 
hall and entered the parlor. 

* Alicia,” he said, gently, “ you are very ill.” 

She looked up at him, and her soft brown eyes 
filled with tears. 

“ Yes, Stephen.” 

“Our doctor has been with me to-day, my dear. 
He has told me that you are dying.” 

“ Yes, Stephen.” 

And the brown eyes looked into his wistfully, as if 
saying, ‘“‘ Do you care?” 

* You knew this, Alicia?’’ 

“IT have known it for some time—long before he 
discovered it, Stephen.”’ 

The question was on his lips now: “Do you care, 
Alicia?” 

The soft eyes filled once more. 

“Oh, Stephen, I dread to leave you and our dear 





¢ . Lhave loved youso! I may say it without 
you, now that you know I am d Aud 

“God forgive me!’’ he cried. ‘Have I, then, been 
80 unkind that you have feared to tell me of your 
love till now ?”’ s 

“You have not been unkind, Stephen,” she hast- 
ened tosay. ‘‘Only—i think men do not quite un- 
derstand a woman’s heart sometimes. It is so neces- 
sary for us to love, and be loved, and to show that 
love, Stephen, and to have it shown, that——”’ 

“That I see it all, my darling, and know now ex- 
actly just how great the mischief is, and how it has 
been done,” said her husband, clasping her to his 
heart, ‘Forgive me, my darling! We will go from 
here at once, to your old home, where we first knew 
and loved each other, and { will see if I cannot bring 
the lost roses back to these cheeks, the lost light to 
these dear brown eyes. Kiss me, Alicia, and you 
shall ‘sit in sunshine, calm and sweet,’ in future, if I 
have the power to bring it round your path.” 

He kept his word. And did Alicia die? 

On the contrary, she disgraced her physician for 
ever by growing strong, and well, and healthy, and 
happy in the , Sweet sunshine of her husband’s 
love. It never waned again. And she and her child- 
ren have lost all their fear of him, in this strangely 
altered state of things ; while all who have business 
dealings with him of late, can scarcely recognize the 
once stern and haughty and masterful man. 

“To sit in sunsnine, calm and sweet,” is indeed 
“good for an invalid *—it is good for all. Reader, if 
in that blessed heart-sunshine you sit to-day, thank 
Heaven humbly for the gift; for some there are on 
whose darkened paths no ray of radiance, no glance 
of true affection, ever falls. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP, 


Ir has been found that chloral may be em- 
ployed, with good results, as a counteractive to pois- 
oning by strychnine. On the other hand, the evil 
consequences resulting from an overdose of chloral 
can be averted by the use of strychnine, 


In the German scientific periodical the 
Ausland for January last is a very interesting repre- 
sentation of a rough sketch of a mammoth (Zlephas 
primigenius), found on a bone of the mammoth 
itself, exhumed from the Madeleine cavern, in the 
department of Dordogne. 


Mr. J, Hunter has made some curious ob- 
servations on the temperature, density and chemical 
composition of sea water, taken from various depths. 
At the depth of 250 feet the temperature was 50,5 de- 
grees ; at 2,000 feet, 36.4 degrees, or 3-6 degrees above 
freezing point—a difference of 14.1 degrees. 


A GRAND aquarium company has been 
started in Brighton, England. The aquarium will be 
700 feet long and 100 feet wide, and the most complete 
arrangements will be made to bring under observa- 
tion living sea and fresh water animals and plants of 
various kinds, and to facilitate the study of their 
habits and structure. 


Some strange discoveries have been made 
respecting the Aurora. The increase and diminution 
of the disturbances of the magnetic needle corres- 
gond, in periods of about eleven years, with the in- 
crease and diminution of the number of solar spots. 
The auroral displays coincide as seen from all parts of 
the earth, and probably correspond to similar mani- 
festations upon every planet. The spectrum of the 
aurora exhibits only a single bright line ; hence it is 
due to luminous vapors ; the luminosity being prob- 
ably caused by the passage through it of electric dis- 
charges. Precisely the same bright line is exhibited 
by the spectrum of the zodiacal light, of the sun’s 
corona as seen during a total eclipse, and, very 
faintly, of the peculiar phosphorescent light some- 
times visible over the whole sky. The key to these 
phenomena probably lies in the existence of myriads 
of meteoric bodies traveling separately or in systems 
round the sun. 


Insects as Foop.—In this utilitarian age per- 
haps the most important question in entomology is to 
find out in what way insects can be imployed for the 
benefit of mankind. Now in the city of Mexico, the 
traveler often encounters certain dark-colored cakes 
resembling somewhat brown bread. These cakes are 
eaten extensively among the poorer classes and na- 
tives of the city. They are made exclusively with the 
eggs of two kinds of water-bugs (Coriza femorata 
and a species of Notonecta). The natives cut quanti- 
ties of reeds and other aquatic weeds, and strew them 
on the borders of the great lake near the city, and 
they are soon coated with eggs laid by the insects, 
These eggs, which are about the size of a mustard- 
seed, are deposited so abundantly as often to cover 
the plants entirely. The natives “harvest” these 
plants, and after exposing them some time in the sun 
to dry, scrape off the eggs and either keep them in 
that state for future use or pound them at once into 
meal. The perfect insects themselves are not neg- 
lected, for they are caught in great numbers and 
hawked about the street as food for cage-birds and 
poultry, which are very fond of them. It is surpris- 
ing that the raids which are practised againt these 
insects in two of their states do not apparently dimin- 
ish their numbers ; they, however, multiply to such a 
degree, that notwithstanding the tribute they have to 
pay, enough survive to supply the natives with food 
year after year. 


Giow-Worm Licut.—For what purpose has 
the glow-worm its light? The reader, perhaps, will 
answer, without hesitation, that the light is given i; 
for the purpose of attracting the male ; but if this is 
a true solution of the question, how is it that the light 
is highly developed in the larva and the pupa, who 
know nothing of courtship or of sexeS? Still more, 
how is it that there are numerous species of Lampy- 
rids, both in Europe and North America, in which 
males and females are alike winged, and alike fur- 
nished with the light-producing faculty? In Southern 
Europe, for instance, both sexes exhibit a singularly 
conspicuous light, as they dart here and there among 
the trees. Moreover, if this was the purpose of the 
light, why should it have been placed on a compara- 
tively obscure part of the body—viz., between the ab 


dominal segments, instead of on the upper surface, 
where, one would imagine, it would be mor: likely to 
catch the eye of the Leander of the hour, and where 
in fact, it does appear, in some of the torch-bearing 
beetles of tropical America. If, however, a soft, 
though bright light, were to be supplied, in order to 
exhibit its prey to the animal, as it crawis slowly over 
@ grassy bank, or on a sandy path, then we have just 
what is wanted in the case before us, where a bluish- 
green flame, not too glaring to confuse the possessor, 


yet bright enough for the purpose, scatters itself by 
reflection for a short distance around and in front of 
the animal. The whole question, however, is still in 
obscurity ; nor is it yet determined what is the source 
of the light itself. It is certainly due in the first in- 
stance to a yellowish substance secreted between the 
plates of the abdomen ; but experiment has hitherto 
failed in detecting exactly its nature and the cause of 
its luminosity, 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Seven cities in Germany have Lincoln 
streets. 


Mrs. Bururxcame and family are in Gotha, 
Germany, 


Genera. THomas had $20,000 insurance on 
his life in one company. 


Tue Lord Chancellor of England is an ac- 
tive Sunday-school teacher. 


Criassrpor, the gun inventor, has been made 
an oficer of the Legion,of Honor. 


Memsers of Congress are moving to get a 
foreign appointment for General Sigel. 


A Kentucky preacher has been ousted for 
saving $600 a year out of a salary of $300, 


Louis N APo.eon calls the 45,000 school-mas- 
ters of his realm “the pacific army of France,” 


Queen Vicrorta has enough cashmere shawls 
to stock two or three fashionable dry goods stores, 


Ir is reported that ex-President Johnson ia 


about to go to Europe, intending to be absent six 
months, 


EmiLe OL.ivier and Jules Janin have been 
o—_ to the French Academy, the former vice La- 
m e. 


Senator Revers is to lecture in Cincinnati, 
for the benefit of the colored Post Grand Army of the 
Republic, 


Izzer Pasua, Governor of Jerusalem, has 
been sentenced to three years’ imprisonment for em- 
bezzlement. 


Mrs. Guapstone is always in the ladies’ gal- 
lery when anything important is on, and always waits 
for divisions, 


Tue Pope refuses to confirm any more Lib- 
eral prelates as Bishops and Archbishops in France 
and Gernany. 


Miss Rozertson, who leads the woman’s suf- 
frage movement in Ireland, is described as “ rega}? 
in appearance, 


Tue Queen of Portugal is a confirmed con- 
sumptive, and the Empress Eugenie is said to be 
tending that way, 


Fatner Hyacintue was present at Count 
Montalembert’s funeral, in Paris, and appeared in the 
dress of a layman. 


Evucente is about to reconstruct the Chapel 
of the Tuileries on a magnificent plan, and at the ex- 
pense of the civil list. 


Every Duke of Richmond has borne the 
baptismal name of Charlies, after the founder of the 
family, King Charles Il. 


Tue Paris radicals are making up a purse 
to reimburse Rochefort for the loss of his salary as a 
Deputy, while in prison. 


Bisnor Lyncu, of Toronto, who has been 
promoted by the Pope to an Archbishop, is one of the 
most influential prelates in Canada. 


Proressor Morse, the telegraphic inventor, 
is now nearly eighty years old, and it is proposed to 
present him with a national testimonial. 


Gopse and Harrison, the leaders of the anti- 
polygamous Mormons, are building a co-operative 
theatre in opposition to Brigham Young's. 


Tue Sultan of Turkey has announced his 
intention to have manufactured a carpet for presen- 
— to the President, for the east room of the White 

ouse, 


Tue Viceroy of Egypt has invited Louisa 
Muhibach to spend six months on the banks of the 


Nile, in order to write a book about the land of the 
Pyramids, 


Frovupe says that emigration, in-door occu- 
ations, hard work, and poor living, are impairing the 
ritish constitution and producing a nation of dwarfs 

and invalids. 


Sarp-nA, a Persian, has given a magnificent 
ball at Paris. His lounges were covered with cash- 
meres embroidered with gold, which he gave away 
to the departing guests. 


Francis Joseru is known to be one of the 
most liberal of the monarchs of Europe. Whenever 
he is appealed to fora charitable purpose, he gives 
both quickly and largely. 


Prince Narrxkina has presented his fa- 
mous collection to the Emperor of Russia. Itis said 
to be the most valuable collection of pictures ever 
possessed by a single person. 


Ir is rumored in London, that Chichester 
Fortescue, Chief Secretary of Ireland, has been ele- 
vated to the peerage, and will soon replace larl Spen- 
cer as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Prince AnD Princess Metrernicu have ac- 
cepted a residence in the Rue de |’Elysee, tendered 
them by the Empress, and have donated $6,000 to the 
Prince Imperial’s orphan asylum. 


FLorence NIGHTINGALE writes to the New 
York Prison Association advising them to turn their 
jails into workhouses where prisoners can pay their 
own expenses and for property stolen. 


Baron DE Sroeckt, late Russian Minister 
at Washington, has taken up his residence in Paris, 
where he sees much of American society. His wife is 
a 44 England lady, and has her two sisters staying 
with her. 


CarpinaL Antonelli and the ex-King of 
Naples are heavy losers in the gigantic frauds which 
have been discovered in the Neapolitan Bank, and in 
which many priests and a number of high officials are 
implicated. 2 

Tue Empress Eugenie, some time ago, 
asked her Imperial husband to add the young Prince 
of the Asturias to the school and playmates of the 
Prince Imperial. The Emperor at once replied, most 
emphatically, ‘No!’ 


Cartes Dickens and Miss Dickens re- 
cently dined with Minister and Mrs, Motley at the 
American Embassy, Arlington street, London. Mrs, 
Motley frequently entertains some of the most distin- 
guished people in London, 


Tue Princess Mathilde’s house is said to 
show more exquisite taste in furniture, decoration 
and works of art than any other in Paris. The Prin- 
cess, who is the Emperor Napoleon’s first cousin, mar- 
ried Prince Demidoff, of San Donato. 


Joun Stuart Mitt is described as above 
the medium height, slender, somewhat stooping, 
sandy complexion, a profusion of light brown hair at 
the sides, entire baldness on the tup of the head, a 
blue eye, aquiline features, and side whiskers, 


Lavy Frankury arrived recently at Rio Jan- 
eiro, from England, Although now nearly eighty 
years old, she is on a trip to the Pacific coast, she hav- 
ing heard that some one living in Vancouver’s Island 
is in possession of a letter from, or regarding, Sir John 
«ranklin, which he will not deliver to any one but her- 
self in person, 
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JOHN JOURDAN, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF METRO- 
POLITAN POLICE. 


Captarx Joun JourpaN, of the Sixth Precinct, 


who was recently appointed Superintendent of | 


the Metropolitan Police, was born in New York 
city, in January, 1831. His name has been a 
familiar one in police circles, not only cf his 
native city, but throughout the United States, 
for many years, his eminent successes as a de- 
tective having placed him at the very head of 
his dangerous and trying profession. 

He received an excellent education in old 
Public School No. 5, located in Mott Street. 
He entered the Sixth Precinct in 1853, and per- 
formed post-duty.under Captain (now Commis- 
sioner) Brennan for some time, and also detailed 
duty in charge of the Tombs Police Court. It 
was here that he first attained a familiarity with 
the countéenances of criminals, that, in after 
years, assisted him in working-up some of the 
best detective jobs. When the trouble occurred 
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ON THE PLAINS.—-EARLY MORNING AT FORT LABAMIE.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


| where 
cashier to give up the keys and open the 
safe, gave Jourdan an opportunity to display his 
abilities. He secured the sentence, for twenty 
years, of Rosey Syms, David Bartlett, and Ed- 
ward alias Fairy McGuire. The stolen. funds, 
however, were never recovered. Some eight 
years ago, one Gladding saw a man named 
Smith deposit $204,000 in railway bonds with 
| the clerk of the Metropolitan Hotel. Next morn- 
ing Gladding palmed himself off as Smith, and 
| secured the bonds. A few weeks later, Jourdan 

arrested the thief, and recovered nearly the en- 

tire amount stolen. Some of his best cases were 
| the working-up of robberies committed by clerks 
| and porters in stores. In 1865 or 1866, he se- 
| cured the arrest of eighteen employes of Claflin 
| & Mellen, who had systematically robbed their 
| employers, convicted seventeen, and recovered 
| $25,000 worth of property. Among other rep- 
| resentative cases was the unearthing of the rob- 
| bers of Mr. Jennings’s silk-house, in Broadway, 
| where he arrested a clerk and another party, 

and recovered a vast amount of property; and 


$75,000 was secured by forcing the | 


As an officer, Mr. Jourdan has always- dis- 
played all the qualities requisite to command. 
Combined with vast experience, intelligence, 
| and shrewdness, he possesses the scope of mind 
| 80 necessary to form hasty and correct decisions, 
| and the firmness to execute, All who are fa- 
miliar with his services on the force will unite 
selection for the office of Superintendent of Po- 
lice could not have been made. 


EARLY MORNING AT LARAMIE 
PLAINS. 


ABOUT two days’ journey west from Omaha, 
on the line of the Pacific Railroad, the traveler 
comes to a large stretch of rolling prairie, weil 
watered and rich with a peculiar herbage, on 
which the wjld grass-feeding animals of the 
country love to browse. Our artist, while en 
route, saw, one very beautiful morning, just as 
| the sun touched the horizon, lying not far from 
| the road, herds of deer, elk and antelope. The 





in the generally conceded opinion that a better | 


| them, followed by the long train of carriages ; 


but, recovering trom their momentary [friciit, 
they bounded; away, and were presently lost 
sight of in the dip of the prairie. 


TERRIFIC BOILER-EXPLOSION IN 
BALTIMORE. 


On Saturday, the 9th inst., at a few minutes 
past twelve o’clock, a terrific boiler explosion 
occurred at the Chesapeake Steam Sugar Re- 
finery, in Baltimore, by which three men lost 
their lives, and a number of persons in the 
building and near it were wounded, some seri- 
riously. The boiler-room and other parts of 
the structure were blown into’ fragments, and 
a kiln-house on Dugan’s Wharf completely 
wrecked... A schooner lying abreast of the te- 
finery had her upper rigging on both masts, 





her blocks, etc., carried away by the explosion, 
| her. sails set on fire, and her boat stove. Her 
| deck was carried several feet, with the debris, 
| from the rnins, and a timber, eighteen feet.long 


between the municipal police and Mayor Wood's | the fathoming of systematic robberies perpe- | timid creatures were at first surprised on see- | and six by four inches, was driven through her 


forces, Jourdan, who’ did not wish to desert the 
Democratic cause, resigned, and retired to pri- 
vate life. But his tal- 
ents had drawn him to- 
ward that calling, and he 
could not long remain 
out. After Mayor Tie- 
man assumed control of 
municipal affairs, Jour- 
dan was tendered an ap- 
pointment on the new 
foree. Two months after, 
he accepted and was 
assigned to his old ward, 
as detective, under Cap- 
tain (now Police Justice) 
Joseph Dowling. 

His career in the Sixth, 
as detective, made him 
many friends, and his 
energy ani faithfalness 
in the performance of 
every duty were quickly 
appreciated. In April, 
1860, he was, much to 
his surprise—for he had 
not asked for it—promo- 
ted to sergeant of his 
precinct, where he has 
ever since done duty. 
In 1863, when Captain 
Dowling received the 
appointment of Police 
Justice, the Commission- 
ers believed that Jour- 
dan was the fittest man 
available to govern 
what, at that time, was 
considered rather a tur- 
bulent ward, and he was 
made captain. He has 
worked his way up rapid- 
ly, from one position of 
trust to another, until he 
is now at the head of the 
command. 

Among the detective 
cases where he particu- 
larly distinguished him- 
self, was the burglary of 
the Concord (N. H.) 
Bank, in 1867, where 
$310,000 was secured. 
After eight months of 
laborious work, he re- 
covered $264,000 of the 
money, and arrested the 
thieves—Moore, Kean, 
and Howard. The rob- 
bery of the Bowdoinham 
Bank, a few years ago, 
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| trated upon Ball & Black. In the last instance, 


ing the iron-horse, shrieking and rattling and | deck, and left standing upright. 


There were 


| he recovered about $20,000 worth of property. | apparently leaping, with fearful strides, toward ‘ four new boilers, of sixty horse-power each, in 
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BOILER EXPLOSION IN BALTIMORE,—7BOM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BACHRACH, 


ES 
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the. boiler-room, and it 
is supposed that two of 
them exploded. They 
were put up about five 
weeks before, One 
boiler was driven in- 
ward through an eight- 
een-inch wall, and’ part- 
ly through a second 
wall. The other boilers 
were completely cover- 
ed in the ruins. The 
windows and sashes of 
buildings a distance of 
several hundred feet 
from the explosion were 
shattered. Mr. D. Bach- 
racii writes: “This is 
the heaviest accident of 
the kind that has taken 
place here in. years. 
* * * One of the 
curious incidents of the 
occurrence was the 
blowing a colored man 
to the opposite side of 
the dock, some two 
hundred feet. He was 
bruised a little. It isa 
wonder he was not 
killed outright. He told 
== a physician who was 
> ape called to attend him 
BEAT TY . that he thought the 
+ | Sugar-house had struck 
him !” 


4 


A GANG OF 
PRIZE-FIGHTERS 
ARRESTED. 

On Tuesday, 12th inst., 

a number of roughs 
from New York landed 
on Charles Island, Long 
Island Sound, to witness 
a prize-fight between 
Edward J. Touhey, of 
Brooklyn, and James 
Kerrigan, of New York 
city, for one thousand 

dollars. 

The morning was ex- 
ceedingly stormy, and 
for this reason Kerri- 
gan and his gang, who 
had left New York in 
a steamboat, were the 
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first to land. The police of New Haven, on 
learning of the presence of these men, immedi- 
ately made a descent on the island, and, as- 
sisted by the militia, captured the party. Among 
those arrested were the notorious Reddy the 
Blacksmith (the backer of Kerrigan), Patsy 
Sheppard, Mike English, and many of the more 
noted scamps of this city. The party were 
marched to New Haven, where they were placed 
in confinement on the charge of breaking the 
peace. Our engraving illustrates the scene on 
Charles Island at the time of the capture of the 


gang. 








NEWS BREVITIES. 


Ten years is the Maryland tariff for prize- 
fighters. 


Tue Illinois Central Railroad Company has 
177 locomotives. 


Kittie a Chinaman in Nevada is now made 
& penitentiary offence. 


Nive children in West Troy were poisoned 
a few days ago by eating fruit picked up in tho 
street. 


Tur celebration of Decoration Day is already 
discussed by the members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 


Tue respectable Chinamen of Grass Valley, 
Cal., offer a reward of $10 for each Chinese thief de- 
tected in that city. 


Tue proclamation making American silver 
a legal tender at twenty per cent. discount, in Canada, 
has gone into effect. 


Tue Boston Board of Trade have resolved 
that Boston can successfully compete with New York 
in the Western trade. 


A Micuacanpress has recovered from a 
saloon — all the money spent for rum by her hus- 
band for years, the law not recognizing liquor as 
property. 

A Satem (Mass.) paper thinks it a “ curious 
coincidence’ that the grandfather of the bridegroom, 
at a recent weddding in that city, had but one leg, and 
the grandfather of the bride but one arm. 


Tue proprietor of the nitro-glycerine estab- 
lishment in Hackensack, which exploded the other 
day, was obliged to sink $15,000 worth of his innocent 
goods in the river to appease the people. 


A «Goop, pious man in Maine plugged his 
maple trees on Saturday to prevent the sap from 
ranning on Sunday, and lamented because he could 
not prevent the trees growing on that day. 


Tue 3d day of June next will be the one 
hundredth anniversary of the official settlement of 
Monterey by Father Junipero Serra, the founder of 
the Franciscan Missions in California, and it is pro- 
posed to celebrate the occasion in fine style. 


A ConreperRaAte medical officer has esti- 
mated that the whole number of rebels killed durin 
the war was 53,773 ; and, including those who di 
by disease, the number lost was 160,000, He says the 
whole available force of the Confederates was 600,000. 


Tue Burlington (Vt.) “ Free Press” denies 
that any large sums of ym A have recently been paid 
to persons known to be Fenians by the Money Order 
department of the Post-office in that city. The usual 
amount of business only has been done during the 
past two months. 


Canaba is losing its popelation. The peo- 
ple are coming to the United States. The Canadian 
Government takes measures to encourage im 

tion to supply the deficiency, but the immigrants do 
not remain there. Of the 53,000 who landed there 
last year, only 13,000 remain. 








THE BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND 
MINNESOTA RAILWAY. 


EmiGration sets in early this year for the 
Northwest. This is owing to a variety of causes. 
Reil, the autocrat of the Red River country, has done 
one good thing at least—he has led the public to ac- 
quaint itself with the phy of the finest wheat 
lands in America. The of the Saskatchewan, 
the wonders of which surpass all experience in the 
West, not only being of the best quality, but being 
found, in some cases, seventy-two feet in thickness of 
stratum. The lumber of this vast territory is inex- 
haustible ; and lumber for the prairies of the West is 
more indispensable than gold, for not a stick, nor a 
post, nor a board, nor a shingle can be got for them 
short of the iumber-yards, and these must be replen- 
ished from this great Northwest. Then the thermal 
latitude of the Winnipeg and Saskatchewan country 
is about that of Southern Russia. What need we 
wonder, therefore, when we find this a Southern 
Russia to us, and even greater both in extent and 
fruitfuiness ; for while sixteen bushels is the average 
yield for cereals in Southern Russia, thirty-six bushels 
is the average ‘or all the Northwest, so far as it has 
been settled. The next question is this: How are we 
to populate this region, and how bring their products 
to market? We answer, that railroads must do the 
whole work. Take, for example, the Burlington, Ce- 
dar Rapids and Minnesota Railway. This road rung 
through lowa and a portion of Minnesota, in the di- 
rection of this new Northwest. It is fortunate in 
being introduced into our market here by Henry 
Cle.s, Esq., among the most successful as well as 
most upright bankers of Wall Street. His very name 
for probity and honor is a guarantee of the success of 
the road. It is some three hundred and thirty miles 
in length ; brings St. Paul ninety miles nearer to St. 
Louis, and about thirty miles nearer to Chicago, than 
ever before. The products of the region through 
which it runs are now about fifty million bushels of 
cereals, esculents, and measurable produce for mar- 
ket. Into it, at St. Paul, must pour a greater part of 
all the traffic of the Northwest ; the great Northern 
Pacific, when it is done ; the knot of railroads at St. 
Paul ; the iron, copper and lead of the Superior re- 
gion ; the coal, lumber and cereals of the late Hudson 
Bay Company’s possessions. Over it must go, winter 
and summer, a greater part of the traffic of the North- 


west, and, greatest of all, its own local trade, which, | 


in all Western roads, is about ten times that of its 
through trade. In view of the new drift of capital 
into railways, we bespeak for this Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids and Minnesota Railway, in the hands of 
Henry Clews, a brilliant success. 


Russran Braces.—We have been asked whose 
likeness heads the advertisement of the above-men- 
tioned goods which appears in our columns. It isa 
correct portrait of “ His Majesty Alexander II., Em- 
peror and Antocrat of all the Russias,’ who, perhaps, 
more than any foreign monarch, has shown regard 
aud expressed sympathy for this country. The cut is 
becoming so familiar, from extensive advertising by 





Messrs. Fisk, Clark & Flagg, that already their goods 
are a household word ; and “ Russian Braces,’”’ which 
are patented here and in France and in Great Britain, 
are likely to outrival the famous Guyot braces of for- 
mer celebrity, 


Cuarke’s new method of teaching how to 
play on reed organs is very generally accepted by all 
who know how to finger the keys scientifically. Those 
who adopt this method will acquire, in a short time, 
a complete mastery over the organ, drawing from it 
its peculiarly rich sound, thus developing the full 
power of the instrument, with effects rarely produced 
by those who play according to the old and slovenly 
method. 








Ladies esire what Men Admire-— 
And this little thing is Beauty. What do we say is 
beautiful? A transparent complexion, and a luxuri- 
ant head of hair. What will produce these? Hagan’s 
Magnolia Balm will make any lady of thirty appear 
but twenty; and Lyon’s Kathairon will keep every 
hair in its place, and make it grow like the April 
grass. It prevents the hair from turning gray, eradi- 
cates dandruff, and is the finest Hair Dressing in the 
world, and at only half ordinary cost. If you want to 
get rid of Sallowness, Pimples, Ring-marks, Moth- 
patches, etc., don’t forget the Magnolia Balm, ladies. 
FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

After using my Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
for ten years, I feel that I cannot say enough in its 
praise. I have found it everything you represented it 
to be. Ihave never spent one cent for repairs, and 
now recommend it cheerfully as the best machine 
patented. 8S. A. SMITH. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, and Tan. 


Use “PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” 
The only Reliable and Harmless Remedy known to 
Science for removing brown discolorations from the 
Face. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., N. ¥. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 





PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


For Comedones, Black Worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions, and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, 
use PERRY’s COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY. 
It contains no LEAD POISON. Depot, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


ietias . 
$45,000 Gives AWAY 
MYRTLE SOAP COMPANY, 
NEw YORK. 


$25,000 BROWN-STONE HOUSE, or $18,000 IN GOLD 
(Optional with the Drawer). 
Also $20,000 IN GREENBACKS. 


First prize, $25,000 ; second, $1,000 ; third, $100; 8 
prizes, $50 each ; 30 prizes, $20 ; 160 prizes, $15; 800 
prizes, $10; and 1,500 prizes of $5. 

Any person purchasing one box of the best family 
soap used, weighing 40 Ibs., for $5, will have one 
chance in twenty of drawing one of the above-named 
prizes. Only one box of this 50,000 box lot will be 
sold to one family, the object being to make known 
the superior quality to as many consumers all over 
the country. Send $5, with directions for shippin 
the soap. A. numbered bill will be forwarded wit 
each box, and circular with full particulars; or, a 
circular will be forwarded before, if desired. 

TINKHAM,. SCOTT & CO., 
Agents Myrtle Soap Co., 70 Murray St., N. Y. 








HIRTY YEARS is certainly a long 
enough time to prove the efficacy of any medi- 

cine, and that the PAIN KILLER is deserving of all 
its proprietors claim for it is amply proved by the un- 
paralleled pony it has attained. It is a SURE 
and EFFECTIVE remedy. It is sold in almost every 
country in the world, and is becoming more and more 
opular every year. Its healing properties have been 
ully tested, over the world, and it needs only to 
be known to be prized. 
Sold by all Druggists. April 16. 


MPORTANT TO MUSIC TEACHERS. 
—The latest and most complete system ef Instruc- 
tion for Cabinet and all Reed Organs. 


Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organs. 


Containing the most Simple, Thorough and Progres- 
sive Exercises, Beautiful Selections and Volunta- 
ries ever published. By WILLIAM H. CLARKE. 


“ Beginning with first principles, it gradually car- 
ries forward the learner by lessons simple and yet 
progressive in character, until the knowledge gained 
is sufficient to overcome, with the ordinary practice 
required, every difficulty that may be presented,””— 
Boston Journal. 

Price, in boards, $2.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. ©. DITSON & CO., 277 Washington street, 
Boston; ©. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New 
York. 

ROR AMUSING AND INTERESTING 
Stories, of every character, read FRANK LES- 
LIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, No, 255, issued 
April 4th. 


\ ONDER! WONDER!! Full instruc- 
tions, by which any person can master the 
great art of ventriloquism, and win the undying love 
of the fair sex, in one hour. Satisfaction given, or 
money refunded. Sent by mail, postpaid, for 50 cts. 
Address I. F. JacGErs, Box 2,748, St. Louis, Mo. 


END T’S 934 


READY-MADE and MADE-TO-ORDER 
PLAIN and FANCY 


Show Cards 


And Price Marks, 
Suitable for any business, and surpassing all others 
in elegance and cheapness. Send 3 cents for Cata- 
logue and Prices. 
E. FENDT, 234 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Agents Wanted in every Town in the 


Union. Liberal Terms. 


That spicy book, “ Time,” free, with 
List of Watches, $8 to 80. Agents 
| SW78 wanted. Boston Watcn Saez, 12 


School St., Boston. 














R EAD “QUEEN TEMPEST,” A 
splendid Story, now appearing in the CHIM- 
NEY CORNER, 





AUIMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Great bargains in Silks and Satins, 
New lot of Sash Ribbons just in. 
Latest novelties in Trimmings, 


BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Picqués at 29c., sell elsewhere at 40c. 
Linens for Suits, in all shades, 25c. 
Alpacas, Poplins, all new, for Spring. 


BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
New Kid Gloves, all shades and colors. 
Linen Handkerchiefs, at bargains. 
Hoisery of all descriptions. 


LITMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 

Newest styles of Marseilles Trimmings. 
Small Wares and Notions opened. 
Cotton Trimmings and Gimps just in. 

AETMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Large assortment of Parasols open. 
1,000 Pongee lined Silk, only $1, 
1,000 better, larger, a bargain at $1.50. 


BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Ladies’ Underwear of every article. 
Ladies’ Misses’ Spring Walking Suits. 
Chemises, Sacks, Gowns, Aprons, etc. 
BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods at bargains. 
Gents’ and Boys’ Dress Shirts to order. 
Gents’ & Boys’ Scarfs & Ties, all new. 

LTMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 

Black Lace Shawls and Parasol Covers, 
Everything in Corsets, Corset Covers. 
Glove-Fitting Corsets, $1, worth $3. 

ALTMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
All Goods marked in plain figures. 
No second price asked or taken. 

331 & 333 Sixth avenue, between 20th and 21st streets. 


A LTMAN 


ALTMAN 


ALTMAN 


AUTMAN 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs 
of six first-class makers, at extremely low prices, for 
cash, during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 
monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent money 


applied if purchased, Chickering & Sons Pianos are 
included in this offer. 





OOSEY’S “50-CENT” MUSIC.— 

Boosey’s Musical Cabinet, Vocal Nos. From 10 
to 20 songs in each Book, with Piano-forte accompani- 
ment. Price 50 cents each. 138, Twelve Songs by 
Arthur 8S. Sullivan and Molloy. 102, Eight Comic 
Songs. 64. Twenty Comic Songs. 90, Twenty Scotch 
Songs. Fifty Songs of Ireland, in Three Books, 42, 
Twenty Welsh Songs. 38. Twenty French Romances. 
89, Twenty Moore’s Melodie’s. 94. Twenty Celebrated 
Songs. 98. Eighteen Baritone Songs. 76. Thirteen 
Bishop’s Songs. 77. Eighteen Songs by Claribel, 
Balfe, &c. 45. Operatic Soprano Songs. 31. Ten 
Somnambula Songs. 36. Ten German Songs. 15. 
Sixteen Songs, Kiicken. 18. Twelve Songs, Selmbert. 
20. Twelve Songs, Donizetti. 12, Fifteen Songs, Beet- 
hoven. 13, Twelve Songs, J. L. Hatton, &c, 3. Four- 
teen Songs, Verdi. 2. Twelve Songs, M. W, Balfe. 1. 
Twenty Songs, Mendelssohn, &c. 83, Fifteen favorite 
Duets. 16. Twelve Duets, Mendelssohn, &c. Each 
Book 50cents. To be had of all Music and Booksellers. 
Complete catalogue free. BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 
Broadway, N. Y., and after May 1st, No. 4 Bond St. , 


RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
ayear. It is now publishing Mrs. Austin’s great 
Story, ‘‘Queen Tempest.” 


NUNNS & SEIL, 


349 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 








LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 


DREXEL & CO, 
American & Foreign 


BANKERS. 


issue Drafts and Circular Letters of Credit, available 
on presentation in any part of Europe. Travelers can 
make all their financial arrangements through us. 
We will collect their interest and dividends without 
charge. 

All correspondence or papers directed to the care of 
DREXEL, HARJES & ©O., Panis, will be promptly 
forwarded to any addresses that may be ordered by 
travelers; and also arrangements may be made for 
leaving surplus baggage with them. 

American papers of the various Cities, always on 
file at the Paris Office. 

DREXEL & CO., 
No. 34 South Third St., Philadelphia. 
DREXEL, HARJES & CO., 
No. 3 Rue Scribe, Paris. 


DREXEL, WINTHROP & CO., 
No. 18 Wall St., New York. 





THE 


Lamb Family Knitting Machine, 


AFFORDS a PLEASANT and PROFITT- 
ABLE HOME BUSINESS. Send for Circulars, 
and Sample Stocking. 
CO, A. STODDARD, 2 Clinton Place, N, Y. 





SYPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D. Marley), 
No. 667 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 
Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes, 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 





66 UEEN TEMPEST,” A STORY OF 
wonderful power and the highest sensa- 
tional interest, will begin in FRANK LES- 
LIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, No. 257. 


© LIP TURE* 
CURED 


Send 10 cents for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
Dr. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor 4th St. 


Reliance Wringer, 


IMPROVED. 





Keyed Rolls. 
F) White Rub- 
ber Spiral 
Oogs. Easy 
Working. 
Has Ourved 
Clamp. Fits 
any Tub. 
The Best. 
The Oheap- 
- 08t 
TRY IT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


29 Beckman &t., N. Y.] PROV., R. I. 











KEYED ROLLS. 
@ SPIRALGEAR @ 








The Railroad Gazette, 


A Journal of Transportation. 


Railroad Questions discussed by Practical Railroad 
Men. 

Illustrated Description of Railroad Inventions. 

Railroad Engineering and Mechanics, 

Record of the Progress of Railroads, 

Railroad Reports and Statistics, 

General Railroad News. 

Railroad Elections and Appointments. 

Twenty-four large quarto pages, published every 
Saturday on and after April 2, 1870, 

Every Railroad Man, and every man interested in 
Railroads, shopld have it. Terms, $3.00 a year, in 
advance. Address 

A. N. KELLOGG, Publisher, 
101 WASHINGTON S?., CHICAGO. 


_ 
# LLY (MITT ING acHINE 


FOR FAMILY USE—simpile, cheap, reliable, KNITs 
EVERYTHING. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and 
sample stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, 
New York. 


») UST PUBLISHED. 
THE MAY NUMBER OF THE JOLLY JOKER, 
a Satirical and Humorous Paper, filled with the most 
striking views of Human Nature, embellished with 
over 50 Comic Mlustrations by the first artists of the 
time, with 16 pages of the most entertaining reading 
matter, consisting of Burlesque, Anecdote, Bon-Mot, 
Puns and Romance, together with a choice collection 
of Western Stories and Side-Splitters. 
For sale by all News Dealers. 








JUBLIC SCHOOLS IN BOSTON WILL 
eli find FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY especially interesting. No. 180 began 
a series of portaits and sketches of the best pu- 
pil in each Public School in Boston. 











HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 
Molasses or Sorghum in 10 ours with- 
drugs. For circulars, addicss . 1. SAGE, 
aker, Cromwell, Conn. 


VINEGAR. 


out us 
Vinegar 


6s RRIA; Or, TIME WORKS WON- 
DERS "—a capital continued story, began in 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, No. 
254. Full of incident and passion ; the charac- 
ters well drawn ; the plot rapid. 





FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE. 
Warranted a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT RHEUM, DYSPEP- 
SIA, CATARRH, and all diseases af the SKIN and 
BLOOD, Entirely vegetable. In case of failure, please 
send and get your money; No failures for 12 years. 
Over 16,000 Certificates on hand. H. D. FOWLE, 
Chemist, Boston. Sold everywhere. $1 a Bottle, 
Send for Circulars, 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. — Providentially, my 
daughter was restored to health by simple means with- 
out medicine, The particulars will be sent free. Rev- 
BEN E. HOUNSLOW, Stockton St., Brooklyn, L. 1. 

DARING, CORING, AND SLICING MACHINE.— 
Four turns to an —. Sold at Stores. 
D. H. WHITTEMORE, Manuf’r., Worcester, Mass. 


HE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools throughout the count 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AN 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. “ These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commendable.”—Boston 
Journal, 














HANDSOME FULL GILT PHOTO- 

graph Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, 
mailed, post-paid, for 25 cents; 5 for $1; $2.25 per 
dozen, Circulars free. Address CHARLES SEY- 
MOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


“LADY’S PRIVATE COMPANION,” FREE. 

A beautifal bust guaranteed ; and the straightest 
hair cutled. Address, with Stamp, DR. GERARD, 
Box 139, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 


EVERYBODY READ THIS! 


W* Will Pay Agents $25 a week and expenses, to 
sell the Greatest Discoveries of the Age. Address 
WHEATON, HENRY & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
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THE PEAKE BRAND, 


The PEAKE BRAND 
of Irish Linens and Linen 
Handkerchiefs ig distin- 
ges for fimeness of 

exture, uniform 
quality, superior 
strength, and beauti- 
ful finish. Being made 
of the purest and best 
material, they supersede 
any goods of the kind ever 
ewes in this country. 

ey are sold by most of 
the dry goods merchants in all the cities and t 
throughout the United States, aan 

aa” Purchasers will know these goods, as a moun- 
tain Peak precisely like the above is stamped on each 
dozen and piece. WM. I. PEAKE & CO,, 46, 48 
and 50 White St., N. Y., Sole Importers of this 
Brand for the United States. 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, «. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York. 


ZN 


5 
\‘e 


Xa yais 











Directions for Measuring the Foot. 


_ First. Place the foot ona piece of paper and trace 
tie outline of same with a pencil, which will give the 
length and spread of the foot, as shown in figure A. 
_ Second. Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 
ist.—The Bail of the Foot. 
2d. —The Low Instep, 
34. —The High Lustep. 
4th.—The Heel. 
&th.—The Ancle, 
6th.—The Calf. 









This House is the largest in the City, and 
was established in 1848, 


ONJUGAL SINS. By A. K. Garpner, 
A.M., M.D. This book contains important in- 
Sormation of a delicate nature, that should be known 
to al), male and female, married orsingie. Paper cov- 
ers, $1; cloth, $1.50. Send to W. C, WEMyss, 3 Astor 
Place, New York. 





R. ALZORA’S AMA- 
ZON PILLS cure Dyspepsia, 
Seminal Weakness, Impotency, 
Debility, Female Complaints, and 
other diseases, 
Sent by mail on receipt of the 
price, $1 a package. 
DR. ALZORA’S AMAZON ROOT 
will cure Headache, Toothache, 
and Earache in five minutes ; also 
a POSITIVE CURE for CATARRH. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents. Try 
them ; you will never regret it. Send for circulars. 
Address G. E. ALZORA, M.D., 
P. O. Box 3,696, 


835 Broadway, New York. 
HAVE TRIED ALL MY FRIENDS, 
and they tell me that they like FRANK LES. 
LIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY the best.” 
—Correspondent af Macon (Ga.) paper, 











DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 

. 
ss The reputation of the NOV- 
— ELTY JOB PRINTING 
PRESS is thoroughly estab- 
lished, as. meeting all the re- 
quirements of a first-class 
press, with which to “do 
y your own printing,” and as 
being second to none for the 
use of general Job Printers. 
eet Many printers are using 
— " them, and find them most 
admirably adapted for job work. Many young men 
have bought them, and are doing all the printing for 
the house which employs them, thereby materially 
adding to their salaries. TEACHERS and MANUFAC- 
TURERS are finding them great aids to their business, 
Principals of schools are finding them very useful 
assistants ; and boys are finding them a never-failing 
soutce of instruction, pleasure and profit. Most lads 
of fourteen, with one of these presses and a few dol- 
lars’ worth of material, are perfectly capable of doing 
all the printing for their father’s business, and will be 
thereby gaining instruction. Price of Presses, 
$15, $30, $32, $50. Send for full descriptive illus- 
trated circular, with testimonials from all parts of the 
country, and specimens of plain and color printing 
done on the press, and specimen sheets of types, cuts, 
etc., to BENJ. O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 351 
FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MAss., dealer in every descrip- 
tion of printing materials; or to the following 
Agents: C. 0. THURSTON, No. 16 College Place, New 
York ; KELLY, HOWELL & LUDWIG, 917 Market 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; A. C. KELLOGG, 68 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Tl, 


- "HH UNDERCLIFF 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 


The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 
and country. 

The course of Instrnction is liberal. French spoken 
habitually in the family. Languages, Music, Drawing 
and Painting pursued, under accomplished professors. 
Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 
diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 


hysical health. 
~ TERMS : 


For Boarding Puptis, Per Annum.—Board and 
Tuition in English, French, and Latin, $400 ; Music 
and Singing, per quarter, $20 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
son, $4. : 

For Day Scholars, Per Annwm,.—Tuition in Eng- 
lish, French, and Latin—First Department, $125; 
Second do., $100 ; Third do., $75; Primary do., 50, 

Use of Piano, $5 per quarter; Seat in Church, $6 
per annum; Washing, per doz., $1. No deduction 
made for absence. Each young lady requires sheets, 
pillow-cases, towels, table napkins. All clothing 
must be marked in full. 

Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 
day of entry. 

The school year consists of two equal sessions of 
twenty weeks each, commencing in September, and 
terminating June 30th. Payments to be made qaar- 
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MERCHANT 


Freeman « B cLOTHTERs 
TAILORS, and Outfitters in 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Furnishing Goods, &c., 138 and 
140 Fulton Street, New York. 

Best Materials, Best Styles, Best Workmanship, and 
Lowest Prices. 


(LOTHIN G OF EVERY description, ready-made or made to measure, 
R 


for all ages, all occ , and all ¢ 
nse assortment of SPRING AND SUMME 
IN ALL THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND 
MATERIALS, aT FREEMAN & BURR’S. 


An imme 

CLOTHING, 
()RDERS BY MAIL attended to with care and punctuality. The easy 
and accurate system of sel-measure introduced by FREE- 


MAN & BURR enables them to furnish clothing to parties 
in all parts of the country, and guarantee Perfect Fitting. 


RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Price-Lists, Samples of Goods, and 
Fashion Sheet, with full directions for ordering Clothing, 
sent Sree, on application, by mail. 























The Collins Watch Factory. 


he Celebrated Iwitation GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, “Collins Metal’? (Improved Oroide). 
These justly celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
tested during the last four years, aud their reputation for 
time, and as imitation of Gold Watches, is so well estab- 
lished, as to require no recommendations. They retain 
their color, and each one is fully guaranteed oe 
certificate. Prices: Horizontal Watches, $}0 ; -Jew- 
eled Patent Levers, $15—equal in appearance and for time 
to gold ones costing $150 ; those of extra fine finish, $20— 
equaling a $200 gold watch; also, an extra heavy, su- 
erbly finished, and splendid watch, at $25—this equals 
nm appearance a £250 gold one, All our watches are in 
hunting cases, Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes, Chains, $2 to $8, 
Also, Jewelry of every kind, equal to gold, at one-tenth 
the price 
“The is of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given 
satisfaction.”"—N. Y. Times. 
“One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 
have no hesitation in recommending them.’’—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat. 








C. E. Cotims & Co. : 

The Watch ordered by me has been received. I find it, so far, a good timepiece, an elegantly finished 
double case, and, out-and-out, a superb article, coming fully up to the description. It is just the article for 
the times, now and forever. A good, durable timepiece, without any imposition, within the limits of all, with 
& case stronger and better than gold, and equally good-looking in appearance. For time, I would not give the 
one I have for a $100 gold watch I sold some time since. I want you to send me five more of the same kind, 
for my neighbors, adjusted to correct time. I wish you every success, and hope you may live to be the bene- 
factor of your country, delivering your fellow-beings from a long and grievous imposition in the manufacture 
and sale of Watches. W. H. P. BRYAN, 

Mt. Andrew, Barbour County, Alabama, March i4th, 1870. 

TO CLUBS: Where six Watches are ordered at one time, we send a seventh Watch free. Goods sent by ex- 
press to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 

C. E. COLLINS & CO., No, 335 Broadway, New York. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supplying the 
means of self-cure. Written by one who cured him- 
self, and sent free on receiving postpaid directed en- 
velope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 

Brookiyn, N. Y. 


A RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 
F riddles? Take FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize, 


WM. KNABE & CO., 


(Established 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIFEAN O SS. 


These instruments are pronounced by all the lead- 

g artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL. 

hey are used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe, 
at the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn; Crosby’s Opera House, Chicago ; 
Richings Opera Troupe ; Ole Bull’s Concerts ; and at 
all first-class concerts in the United States. 


OR CAPITAL STORIES, CONTIN- 
ued or complete in the number, buy FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the most at- 
tractive family paper in the world. 





OYS OF BOSTON SCHOOLS, READ 
FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Offices, $15, #20, $30. 
Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


PSY CHOMANCY, FASCINATION; Or, 
Science of the Soul, as applied to the purposes of 
life. 400 pages, cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, B.A. A 
curious book for inquisitive people. It contains com- 
plete instructions to acquire this wonderiul power 
over men or animals. Can be obtained yy, Sen 10 
cents for postage. Address to T. W. EVANS & CO., 
41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(OSE ROIS.290.FOR 157 CL ASS 7 OC 
BF SENT ON TRIAL_CIRCULARS MAILED FREE. 





























WAREROOMS : 





A DAY! 40 new articles for agents. Sam- 
$2 ples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
69 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
OOK! LOOK!! SPLENDID RARE J. BAUER & O0., General Agents. 
books! Gay photographs! Send for new circu- deat 





SESS F.C. BOE 65, Oven, Sen. EW VOLUME—NEW STORIES.— 
FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY, No. 183, issued WEDNESDAY, April 
13, begins a new volume with “ YOUNG IKON 
HEART,” a splendid Indian story. The Young 
Coin Collector, How to Make Wax Flowers and 
Fruit, and other novelties. 





lar, sent free. 
40) 00 SOLD.—The wonder of the 
9 world. The Magnetic Time Indica- 
tor, or “Dollar Watch.” A PERFECTGEM. Elegantly 
cased in Oroide of Gold, Superior Compass-Attach- 
ment, Enameled Dial, Silver and Brass works, glass 
crystal; size of lady’s watch. Will denote correct 
time ; warranted five years ; superb and showy case, 
entirely of metal. This is no WOOD Compass. Is 
entirely new ; patented. 6,500 sold in three weeks. 
Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case, mailed free. 
Trade supplied. Address the sole manufacturers, 
MAGNETIC WATCH CO., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 





A WEEK paid agents in a new busi- 
ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 


$25 CAPITAL $2,000 PROFITS. 

e v Partner wanted in every town. C. W. 
DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 

OUNG COIN COLLECTOR BEGINS 

in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY, No. 183. 











‘6A RRIA,” A SINGULARLY AT- 
tractive story, is now publishing in FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 








The Celebrated Improved Gerard Oroide Gold Watch. 


12 LS $20 cS. 

We navel ents 18 dur mprovel $2 ide Gold” to perfection. For appear- 
ance, style of finish, and owgg & time-keeping, the ‘Gerard Watches” are univer- 
_ Sally conceded to be the best. ey retain their brilliancy and color till worn out. If, 
after purchasing and fairly ying. any one is not fully satisfied, we will cheerfully re 
fund the money. They are all in Hunting Cases, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes, Every 
Watch guaranteed for time and wear, by special certificate. A large assortment of 
: “Improved Oroide’’ Chains, $2 to $8. Also Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Jewelry in great 
ore oe, variety. Beware of imitations. Order direct from us or our authorized agenia. 
ae ll Agents and others applying for circulars, will please inclose three-cent stamp for post- 
Goods sent to be paid for on delivery. Customers permitted to eramine what they order (before pay- 
ing dilis), on payment of Express charges both ways. When SIX Watches are ordered at once, we send an 
extra watch (of same kind) iree. Purchasers residing some distance from express.offices, and desiring to save 
time and expense, can have the goods sent safely by mail, by remitting (with the order) the amount required, 

by P. O. money order, registered letter, draft or Ce boy le to our order, at our risk. 
Address, plainly, AMES RARD & CO., 85 Nassau St., New York. 












Hunting-Case Watches are se, with the most 
recent improvements as to style, and durability ; 
are not excelled for time and wear by the most rare and 
costly Gold Watches, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Detached 
Levers, Full Jeweled, $12 and $15; Fac-Simile Waltham 
Patent Levers, $15; Chronometer Balance, $20. Also 
genuine Waltham, $25; and genuine Waltham, marked 
Wm. Ellery, with Foggs’ patent overstrung Chronometer 
Balance, $30 and $35. Foggan’s Patent “ Filled” Gold 
Watches, Stem-Winders, $40 and $45, After a fair trial, 
if not satisfactory, exchanged or money refunded, less 
. 20 per cent. Every customer presented with the Patent 
[Trade-Mark of our Watches and Diamond Jewelry.) Pickpocket Detective attachment, so that no (thief can 
steal your watch. Expressed everywhere. Customers must pay all charges, and allowed to examine w hat 
they order before paying bill, on paying to Express charges only ; or, on receipt of Postal Money Order for 
amount of order, will forward free of charge. Latest styles of Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s Chains $3.00 to $10.00 
each. Also, sole agent for the celebrated Imitation Diamonds ! Crystalized Carbonized Quartz! set in 





Gold, and equal in all respects—in appearance, brilliancy and durability—to the most rare and costly Dia- 





terly, in advance. 


JOHN FOGGAN, Dealer and Importer, 79 Nassau St., N. Y. 


monds, Send for Price-List. 


Box AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
City, Town, Village and County in the Union for the 


Wonders of the World, 


By far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented ina 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention. Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
& lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
bug it. 

It comprises Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes 
and Wonderful Events, in all Countries, all Ages, and 
among all People. 

Edited by the distinguished author and artist, 


c. C. ROSENBERC. 

Agents are everywhere meeting with unprecedented 
success in selling this great work, and although times 
are dull, no canvasser who understands the first prin- 
ciples of his business can fail to make $100 to $150 per 
month, if he works only one-half his time. One agent 
in Milwaukee, Wis., reports 20 subscribers in one day ; 
one agent in Monticello, Ind., reports 32 subscribers 
in one day ; one in Denver, Col., reports 118 subscrib- 
ers in four days ; and a great many others from 75 to 
In fact, it is the book of all books in the 
field, has no opposition, and sells with equal readiness 
to all parties, sects, and sections, and justifies all the 
encomiums passed upon it by the press of the country. 


100 a week. 


“Fifty years ago such a book as this would have 
been considered a miracle.”"—N. Y¥,. Herald, 


“Tt is a picture-gallery and library combined, and 
it would not be a very great stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.’’—N. ¥. Daybook. 


“Tt is the chea book ever printed,””—Por 3 
— pest P veroy’ 


“ As a volume of continued information and amuse- 
ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be recommended as 
a valuable encyclopedia to families.’.—N. ¥, Ba 
press. 


“A complete library in itself, not of fiction, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 
man history.”—N. ¥. Times, 


‘One of the most varied and interesting books re- 
cently issued.”—N, ¥. World. ' 


Etc., Etc., Etc, 


Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
and most readable and beautiful book ever published 
in this or any other country. 

Send for Circulars and Terms at once. Address 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome St., N. Y., 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill., and 
177 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 300,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

. nished, The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities, TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 









HE RIVAL CRUSOES, A MOST AT- 
tractive and interesting Story, began in No. 180 
ne LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time andexpense. Circulars containing 
full information about these pri recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free, on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PR CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


QTAR SPANGLED BANNER.—A large 
40-column r, 7 size, illustrated. De- 
voted to Sketches, Poetry, Wit, Humor, genuine 
Nonsense (of a sensible kind), and to the exposure o’ 
Swindling, Humbugs, etc. Only 75 cents a year, and 
@ superb engraving, ‘‘Evangeline,”’ 1 1-2x2 feet, 
gratis. 30,000 circulation. Money refunded to ali 
who ask it, It is wide-awake, fearless, truthful. bed 
Ad- 


it Now, 75 CENTS A YEAR. 5S mens FREE. 

dress “ BANNER,” Hinsdale, M. H. 
TONDERFUL STRANGE!—By send- 
ing 35 cents, age, color of eyes and r, you 














\ 


will receive the name, Post-office Address, and por- 
trait of your future Husband or Wife, and also a cor- 
rect Written History of your future Life, and the date 
of your marriage. Address Box 98, Ovid, Michigan. 


K RANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY COR- 

NER contains every weck the portrait and biog- 
raphy of a distinguished American who owes 
his success to his own unaided exertion. 








A DAY! Business nev. Forcirculars and 
samples, address J. C. RAND & OO., Bidde- 





ford, Me, 





12 ae o 
BISHOP & REIN, 
J 


evvelers. 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New Yorke, 
OFFER FOR SALE 
Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 
Roman, Florentine and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 
And other 


FINE JEWELERY AND SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES of all the makers. Sole Agents 

of M. x eS i atchmakers to the Queen), 33 

We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. 











MOLLER’S PUREST NORWEGIAN 
COD-LIVER OIL. 


“Of late years it has become almost impossibie to 
get any Cod-Liver Oil 2 eS owing 
to the objectionable mode and preparing 

or Ohristians, Norway, pre- 
re- 


the livers. * * * M 


Sold b Drapeiats. W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
Sole ageens for United States and Canada 
ANN’S IMPROVED DOUBLE 
TROLLING-SPOON stands unequaled for catch 





Pike, Pickerel, Trout, Bass, etc. For sale, whole- 
and retail, by the Prien an’ = by the trade 
generally. Sent by mail. eac 
OHN H. MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


GOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
§ GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 


BDWARD GREHY & Co., 
88 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for the U. 8. 


And others. 
received the 


q 
neatest, cheapest and best onc out. For 
A. H. SEAVER, P. 0. Box 6182, N. Y. City. , 
TIBBALS, 478 Broadway, Sole Agent for N. Y. City. 


THE BLEES PATENT 


NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, LOCK-STITCH, 


SEWING MACHINE 





the world in perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction, and 
rapidity of motion. 
Call and examine ; and, for agencies and circulars, 
apply at 628 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW PARASOL, 


“LA REUSSITE.” 

HE BEST AND. MOST ELEGANT 

PARASOL ever made : by the Trade, ex- 
standard d 


ad- 
tired hy the Ladies, both tn, Europe. and_ te United 
States. Sole Man rers in America, 

BANKS & LEONARD, 474 Broadway. 


To BE MAD OF FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS ONLY. 








Is Always Uniform. 


Is Perfectly Safe. 
Will Not Explode. 


Oil House of Chas. Pratt, 108 Fulton St., Y. N. 


ELEGANT BRONZED 
Tren Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF} 
Superior Style and Finish 
TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED, 


Combining the essentials of Comyort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness. It is deservedly the 
most popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured 
and for sale to the trade by the 

TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Wareroomis, 30 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 and 119 Court street, Boston. 


$2,000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To WILSON SEWING 
Sttich 


ts to sell the celebrated 
MACHINES. The best world, 
further address THE WILSON 


ING 
OF St, Louis, Mo, 











farms, The place is 
| settling. Adaress, Cc. 








LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 




















FREE LOVE AND 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 


Ze 
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Lapy Customern—‘‘ Mr. Smith—ah, ah—have you any Her-books ?” 


BooxsgLtLer—(Slightly su 
Lapy Customer—‘“ Ah, 2 


Her-boolcs in future !” 


py hoe rapidl 

re ea we 
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a fred Anke ott. 
wittl utlete- 
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rised)— ‘‘ Hrer-bookcs, ma'am ? f 
you naughty men call them Hymn-books. 
sex are resolved on freeing ourselves from the chains imposed on us by tyrant ian, 


dAthe bork 


I really = 
But, as we of the angelic 
we want 


[Bookseller faints. ] 


ALI. WANTING FARMS, 


9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. } 
than most any other place in the United States. 
IS, Vineland, New Jersey. 


Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved 


Thousands are 


of lke fetter) 0,2 
2 5 ; 
rrment bondi ee 


et, Rae 46 a CALE frrirsrpile zs 
ProvierunG « 
se FIZ Preto 


Peoria tek and he 
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me 
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whl.” or- oFFAL Prevchacocleit, tts 


PRANG’S Weekly Bulletin: “Pompe,” ‘‘Wuirtrer’s BIRTHPLACE,” ‘‘SUNSET ON THE Coast,” | 
“LAUNCHING THE LiFe-BoaT,” ‘“ Bo-PEEP,” ‘(QUEEN OF THE Woops,” “First LESSON 


. ner Pde 


CN ee 


IN 


Mostc,”’ 
PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all Art and Book Stores throughout the world. 
PRANG’S Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on receipt of stamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


THE WEED, 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL, 
THE MOST DESIRABLE. 
THE MOST POPULAR, 


OF_ANY 


SEWING-MACHINE. 


First Prize at New Hampshire State Fair. 
First Prize at New York State Pair. 
First Prize at Pennsylvania State Fair 
First Prize at Illinois State Fair. 

First Prize at American Institute Fair. 
Pirst Prize at Maryland Institute Pair. 


First Prize at scores of other trials in Ame- 


rica and Europe. 
Manufactory and Managing Office, Hartford, Conn. 
Branch offices, 613 Broadway, New York; 349 


Westingtoa Street, Boston; 1315 Chestnut Street, | 


Philadelphia ; 53 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Sold at most ape yeneee, and agents desired where 
none are now located. 


PATENTS. 


N order to apply for a Patent, send a model 
of your invention to MUNN & O©0., 37 Park Row, 
New York, with the first installment of Government 
and Stamp fees, $16, and full particulars of the inven- 
tion. Send for pamphiet containing Law and full in- 
structions, free. Opinions free. Established 25 years— 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN—the best Illustrated Week 
ly Mechanical paper. $3 a year. 


uilding Paper. 


—- 


RUSSIAN BRACES. 
THE BEST SUSPENDERS EVER WORN. 


licensed goods. Each pair is stamped with the dates 
of our Patents. Sold at retail by first-class Furnishing 
Goods Dealers in all large cities, 
FISK, CLARK & FLAGG, Patentees, 
No. 58 White Street, N. Y. 


$732 IN 31 DAYS 


Made by one Agent 
| Broom. Over 60,000 now in use. Recommended 
by Hon. Horace Greeley and American Agriculturist. 
One county reserved for each Agent. ©. A. CLEGG & 
Co., 38 Cortlandt St., N. ¥Y., or 126 Washington St., 
Chicago, 101. 


This is no Humbug! 
B> SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP. 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail,.a correct picture of your 
| future hu d or wife, with name and date of mar- 
| a. = W. Fox, P. 0. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 


JANES & KIRTLAND, 

10 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, SETTEES, ETC., FOR GAR- 
DENS AND LAWNS. 

Send for a Catalogue. 


PIMPLES, 


1 WILL MAIL FREE TO ALL WHO 

wish a Recipe that will immc ately remove 
| Tan, Pimples, Blotches, and ali eruptions 
and impurities of the Skin, leaving the same soft, 
clear, th, and beautiful. 

I will oume itree ) instructions for producing, 
by very simple , a luxuriant growth of hair on 
a bald head or smooth face. 

Address THOS, F. CHAPMAN, Chemist, 

195 Broadway, New York, 

P, 0, Box 6,128, 





[Arrm 30, 1870. 


BALL, BLACK & CO,, 


565 and 567 Broadway, New York, 
HAVE THE 


LARGEST and OHOIOEST ASSORTMENT 


OF 


GAS FIXTURES 
TO BE FOUND IN THE UNITED STATES. 
This design represents 
one of their new designs in 


Crystal Chandeliers, just 


imported. The price of this 
style of fixture varies from 
$200 to $1,000. 

Designs sent, without 
charge, to any part of the 


country. 
Real Bronze, Gilt, and covery variety of Imita- 
tion Bronze Fixtures, at very low prices. 
STRANGERS VISITING NEW YORK CITY 
SHOULD NOT FAIL TO VISIT BALL, BLACK & 
C028 ELEGANT ESTABLISHMENT. 





THE OLDEST, LARGEST, AND MOST 
Perfect Manufactory in the United States. 

Will be delivered in any part of the United States 
reached by cxpress (where they have no agent), FREE 
OF CHARGE, on receipt of list price. 

Send for price list and circulars. Address 

GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y- 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Il. 


ENOCH MORGANS’ SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 
AND I8 
CHEAPER & BETTER 
THAN SOAP. 


Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 
THE PERFECT 


| Street & Depot Lamp. 


The Lamp offered by this company has 
been brought to a degree of PERFCTION 
not equaled by any other Lamp in the 
market. 

It is the Cheapest, Handsomest, Most 
Durable, Most Dificuit to Injure, and 
Most Easy to Repair, Most Easily 
Lighted, and Most Economical Street 
Lamp in the world. 

IN USE IN OVER 300 TOWNS AND CITIES. 
| Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Price Lists, 


|THE HEATH & SMITH M’F’C CO., 
Portland, Conn. 
SALESROooMsS—44 MURRAY STREET, New York City. 
| 52 RANDOLPH STREET, Chicago, il. 
| AGENTS—KEEN & HAGERTY, Baltimore, Md. ‘ 
CHAS. E. ADAMS, 20 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





j 


Merchants are cautioned against buying any but | 


selling SILVER’s PATENT ELastICc | 


| — 

| pELICION SLY REFRESHING. IN 
} all stages of fever is TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT 

SELTZER APERIENT. It promotes perspiration, allaye 
| the thirst, greatly relieves the bowels, subdues 
| violent arterial action, calms the nerves, and super- 
| induces sleep when opiates are useless. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


[UJ 8E_PATENT DOUBLE- 
= POINTED TACKS. They have no 
heads to break off; never catch dresses ; 
never cut carpets or other fabrics ; can be 
used again and again, and leave the floor ip 
perfect condition. For sale by the trade 
and DOUBLE-POINTED TACK COMPANY, 
55 Chambers street. 


LADIES, 
a THEN putting away your Furs and Win- 


ter-Clothing, don’t fail .n one of the 
PATENT CEDERLINED MOTECPROOP BOXES, 
| which are lined with Spanish Cedar, and are the only 
sure protection against MOTHS. Are light, cheap, 
and durable, and no lady should be without them. 
For sale by Purrier, House-furpishing, and Fancy 
Stores, also by the Manufacturers, 
BINGHAM & VENTRES, 
f 114 Centre 





street, N. ¥: 





